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In every state of the Union an organization for charitable pur- 
poses may be legally incorporated. With but the faintest glim- 
merings of exception here and there, the laws of all the states deal 
at length and with exceeding care in the intricacies of business 
incorporation; and all without exception treat the incorporation 
of charitable agencies as an analogy—a sort of faint echo of the 
money-making charter. In most jurisdictions there is no evidence 
that analytical thought has ever been expended upon the eleemosy- 
nary charter. For most of our states, therefore, explicit rules are 
laid down for the incorporator who seeks a profit; and all the rest, 
religious, civic, charitable, benevolent, and what not, are grouped 
as organizations not for profit. 

So deeply rooted is the notion that a charitable charter is some- 
how merely a franchise to do business, which in fact is not business 
after all, that proposals for legislation relating thereto are habit- 
ually referred to legislative committees dealing with business rela- 
tions, mercantile affairs, and the like. 

As a result of this point of view a charitable charter can in 
almost all of our states be secured merely for the asking. Com- 
pliance with certain requirements as to numbers, names, and 
addresses of petitioners and the payment of a nominal fee will result 
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in the issuance of a franchise which enables those petitioners to 
represent to the public that the state sanctions and fathers their 
enterprise. 

Furthermore, there is throughout the United States practically 
no public supervision of such bodies. The attitude of the public 
appears to be that since they do not pretend to be making a profit 
they must necessarily be seeking the uplift of mankind. It is fair 
to assume that the state of our statute law is a direct and accurate 
reflection of the public mind with reference to organized charity. 

Yet in the face of this time-honored attitude it remains true 
that brief analysis will show how utterly fallacious is the basis 
upon which such attitude rests. What after all are the elements 
of an organization for charitable purposes, and what are the great 
distinguishing marks of a franchise for such undertaking ? 

The practice of charity through centuries of change in human 
relations has emerged in some measure from the church and, though 
it retains its ethical basis, is coming more and more to be a function 
of the state. That which in the beginning of society was repre- 
sented by the sympathetic giving of alms for the good of the soul 
has in this present day come to take shape with a far greater degree 
of righteousness and charity, in the giving of adequate relief after 
study of needs in the light of the public welfare. 

The earliest mode of charitable gift, other than alms upon the 
highway, was the grant of land to a religious house or guild or to the 
parson of the parish for religious purposes. Not till the institution 
of Chancery did charitable trusts as such come into existence; 
though long prior to that time the material welfare of the parish 
and the town came to be recognized as a worthy object, to which 
gifts were made in despite of the personal urgency of kings and 
often of existing laws." 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century the public mind 
had reached that degree of solicitude for the preservation of gifts 
made for the common welfare that the subject was crystallized in 
our first great parliamentary exposition of the law of charity. The 
statute 43 Eliz. c. 4 was passed in the year 1601. It undertook, 

* See the Plantaganet Mortmain Acts: 7 Edw. I, c. 2. (a.p. 1279); also 15 Rich. 
II, c. 5. (A.D. 1392). 
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not by a recital of basic principles, to show what was charity, but 
rather, by a process of identification, to enumerate all those objects 
which theretofore had been considered charitable and which by 
inference henceforth the law was to call charities. 

Those objects fall naturally into four groups, which, if stated 
generally, may be found to cover the modern field of charity. 
They are, first, relief of the poor or disabled; second, the advance- 
ment of education; third, religion; and fourth, miscellaneous public 
works. 

The courts have applied the statute of Elizabeth as a guide in 
passing upon the charitable nature of uses or objects not there 
enumerated. As expressed by a very recent authority, “‘the word 
charitable has a distinct legal meaning, derived from the statute 
43 Eliz. c. 4 from the construction given to it in the definition of its 
objects of charity, and from the application of the statute to other 
uses which are not included in those there enumerated, but which 
come within its spirit by analogy.” 

In their solicitude for the public weal, the courts went farther 
and found a way (it was no cther apparently than the practical 
ground of public expediency) to uphold the perpetuity of charitable 
gifts, notwithstanding the rule applicable to all gifts and convey- 
ances that unvested limitations and remainders may not bind or 
entail the property beyond a certain limit of time.’ 

Committed now to the doctrine that the public welfare is the 
essential purpose in all charity, they met each questioned purpose 
with the one inquiry: “‘ Having regard to all legislative enactments, 
and general legal principles, is it, or is it not, for the public benefit 
that property should be devoted forever to fulfilling the purpose 
named ?’’3 

Coincident with this exemption from the operation of the rule 
against perpetuities, it became and is now well-established law 
that a valid gift to charity may legally be declared to accumulate 
for an indefinite time.‘ 


* Devens, J., in White v. Ditson, 140 Mass. 351, at p. 352. 

2 See Gray, The Rule against Perpetuities, 2d ed., §§ 201, 589 ff. 

3 See Tyssen, Charitable Trusts, p. 5. 

4 Northampton v. Smith, 11 Met. 390; Nelson v. Trustees, 2 Cush. 519. 
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Furthermore, a fund once devoted to charity was held to be 
forever so dedicated; so that the court, upon failure of the primary 
object, would find another.*' Thus, to safeguard the public welfare 
yet further, a doctrine was developed with reference to declarations 
of trust for charitable purposes, in which the general intent was 
present, but in which the method, for vagueness or other fault, 
could not be followed. Such gifts the English courts have declared 
shall not fail. The court will devise a scheme for its application. 
In the leading case of Moggridge v. Thackwell,? decided in 1803, 
Lord Eldon summed up the doctrine in the following oft-quoted 
statement: ‘All the cases prove that where the substantial inten- 
tion is charity, though the mode by which it is to be executed fails 
by accident or other circumstances, the court will find some means 
of effectuating that general intention.”’ Gifts so disposed are said 
to be applied cy pres, a legal phrase from which the doctrine takes 
its name. 

Latterly in this growth of the law of charity came the founding 
of the American commonwealth and the extension thereto of the 
great body of the English law. With due regard to new conditions 
and somewhat different needs, our courts have clung to that same 
basic element in the concept of charity, shaping their decisions for 
the public well-being as against the interests of the individual. 
The meaning of the term as understood by our judiciary today is 
perhaps best set forth in the decision of Justice Gray, in the case 
of Jackson v. Phillips,’ decided in 1865: “A charity, in the legal 
sense,” said he, “‘may be more fully defined as a gift, to be applied 
consistently with existing laws, for the benefit of an indefinite 
number of persons, either by bringing their minds or hearts under 
the influence of education or religion, by relieving their bodies from 
disease, suffering, or constraint, by assisting them to establish 
themselves in life, or by erecting or maintaining public buildings 
or works, or otherwise lessening the burdens of government.’”4 

So far then as the term charity has emerged from the crucible 
of the Anglo-Saxon court with its searching analyses and far expe- 

* Aity. Genl. v. Bishop of Llandaff, cit. 2 M. and K. 583; Atty. Genl. v. Ironmongers’ 
Company, 2 Beav. 313. 

27 Ves. 36. 3 14 Allen 530. 414 Allen 539, at p. 556. 
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ditions for the reason of things, the term signifies broadly a con- 
scious effort to effect the greatest good for the greatest number of 
persons who make up the community. Its exercise is essentially 
the administration of a public trust. To this end it is more than 
goodness. It outstrips sympathy. It goes beyond compassion. 
Its application is no longer personal and individual, since the public 
weal is its compelling force. It is collective and coextensive with 
the scope and interests of the state, in that the perpetuating of 
civilizing influences through the continuance of right government 
is its inspiration. Whatever else it may be, the exercise of charity 
in the modern state is essentially a function of government. 

If then a gift to charity is a public trust—and be it remembered 
that the fiduciary relation attaches, whether such gift be by will 
or deed or in change out of a business man’s pocket—what then 
shall we say of the relationship to the state of the person or asso- 
ciation which assumes the burden of applying that gift to public 
uses ? 

If such person or group of persons be appointed by deed or will 
for the purpose of administering a gift to charity, it is quite clear 
that he or they would without hesitation be termed trustees and 
charged with a responsibility which because it involves the public 
welfare is deemed doubly sacred. If, on the other hand, they 
voluntarily band themselves together for the purpose of soliciting 
an identical fund for an identical charitable purpose, how can it be 
said that they are any the less charged with a sacred trust? The 
fiduciary relation is unmistakable. 

With this definition of the nature of charitable agencies, a brief 
view of the extent of charities in the United States is of especial in- 
terest. Massachusetts is here chosen as an example because, though 
she has perhaps rather more such agencies in proportion to her 
size than many of the other states, she is a fair indication of present 
and future conditions elsewhere; and because that is the one com- 
munity in which there is regular and thorough accounting of 
charities. 

There are at the present time in Massachusetts about fifteen 
hundred charters, old and young, issued for charitable purposes. 
A few less than eight hundred of these are in active operation; the 
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rest, though alive in law—-since a charitable charter never dies and 
is not avoided by non-user—are defunct in fact. 

By the laws of the state’ every charitable corporation whose 
property is exempt from taxation is required to make annual report 
of its finances and its activities to the State Board of Charity. 
These reports, made over the oaths of the respective officers, are 
published by that board each year, and are susceptible of interesting 
analysis. Thus for the year ending November 30, 1912, the reports 
show that the total trust funds held by the 731 incorporated agen- 
cies that complied with the law amount, real and personal, to within 
a few dollars of ninety-five millions. Out of the total number, 397 
reported real estate owned and occupied for corporate purposes; 
386 conduct some home or other institution for care and treatment: 
86 are homes for aged persons; 125 operate in the field of child- 
caring; and 136 dispense medical relief. Of this latter number, 65 
are general hospitals; 134 out of the entire group may be styled 
material relief agencies. 

As regards growth in the numbers of these organizations, it 
appears that 264 have been chartered since 1900, and a total of 549 
since 1800. The past three decades represent by far the most rapid 
growth. 

It is probable that the condition in other states will differ little 
from those here shown; consequently it may be assumed that on a 
quantitative basis, at least, the attitude which the state govern- 
ments should take toward charitable enterprises becomes a question 
of the first importance. As indicated by the present state of 
enabling acts covering the incorporation of such agencies, the atti- 
tude down to the present has consistently been that if a few per- 
sons—the numbers vary from three to seven—file an application 
giving their names and their purpose, the terms of which may be 
and usually are exceedingly vague, they may, upon the payment of 
a nominal fee, or in some cases no fee at all, receive a charter in the 
nature of an unlimited sanction of their enterprise by the sovereign. 
Furthermore, in most jurisdictions such charters are not impaired 
by non-user; they may lie dormant for many years and then come 
suddenly to light in a new cloak. The question of ulira vires does 


1 R.L. chap. 84, s. 14; chap. 402, Acts 1903; chap. 82, Acts 1913. 
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not impede them, since the calling of meetings is regulated by 
their own by-laws and a change of purpose or of name or of both 
involves merely an act of registration. About eight hundred such 
charters are lying in dusty pigeonholes in Massachusetts, held 
frequently by attorneys who are waiting for fees long since due. 
The governmental attitude there as elsewhere has been that if the 
group of incorporators wish to embark in this particular enterprise 
it is nobody’s business but their own. They need not submit to 
interference from any quarter. They do not seek a profit: hence 
their motive is charity. 

In 1909 this attitude in Massachusetts suffered change. By a 
statute passed in that year" the State Board of Charity is required 
to inspect all charitable corporations that do not refuse such 
inspection. This mild provision was supplemented by another 
statute passed in 1910? which required the same board to investi- 
gate all petitions for charitable charters. These two provisions, 
in conjunction with the law requiring annual returns, have now 
placed the incorporated charity in Massachusetts in the position 
of a special agency performing a public function and therefore 
accountable in special manner to the commonwealth. 

Already the wastefulness in effort and money and the extensive 
operations of business enterprises under the guise of charity, 
largely owing to the lack of supervision, are coming to light under 
Massachusetts inspection. In the year ending November 30, 1912, 
the state board found that something over 25 per cent of all the 
agencies inspected were either non-charitable or so poorly man- 
aged as to constitute them an imposition upon the public. Slightly 
over 50 per cent were rated as well managed. Results for 1913 are 
showing about the same proportions. 

These figures show in the most trustworthy fashion that a field 
hitherto fallow, as far as state oversight was concerned, and only 
suspected of abuse, is in fact honeycombed with fraud and incom- 
petency. And-why should this not be so? It is unmistakably the 
way of the world that where watchfulness for right and justice are 
relaxed there will come the impostor, and where standards of 

? Chap. 379, Acts 1909. 

? Chap. 181, Acts 1910. 
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service are not upheld there will the husbandman relax in ease or 
incompetency. 

Thus a group of physicians desiring a hospital in which they may 
house their private patients without charge, organize a charity, 
and permit the public to pay the bed and nursing bills while they 
collect their fees up to the limit of the patients’ ability to pay— 
not altogether a charitable motive. 

A person of engaging manner organizes a charity for the expressed 
purpose of educating children through the medium of musical 
symbols. The new philosophy is lauded by the press as though 
it were a newly discovered cure for tuberculosis. The actual 
accomplishments, however, are confined to the purchase of a house 
and lot out of public donations and the dissipation of the title 
among the promoters. Indignant neighbors saved the good name 
of the state that should have been supervising, by driving a wrong 
influence from among their children. Vague and nonsensical as 
was the purpose of this fraud, there were those in the community, 
of high education and true public spirit, who gave to it for years 
upon the sole explanation that the contribution was for the poor 
children. 

An enterprising soldier of fortune, convicted by a federal court 
and wanted by another, spent years collecting large sums from the 
public to be devoted to outings and good times for children. His 
real activities, aside from collections for his own pocket-book, were 
confined to fathering an annual excursion for children, chosen by 
advertisement, in which his society figured largely, but paid for 
by another more simple-minded charity. By rare good fortune 
a citizen left a large sum of money by will to this bogus charity, 
and the state, so sensitive to dollars, intervened to prevent the gift. 
In the process the charter was forfeited. Instances might be mul- 
tiplied without limit. And what is true of Massachusetts may be 
even more true of many other states, where interrelationship and 
consequent watchfulness among agencies is less marked. 

In some other states such governmental supervision or regula- 
tion of charities is sought through a licensing system, but nowhere, so 
far as the writer is aware, is the process thoroughgoing and nowhere 
has the project been based upon the true reasoning here indicated; 
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it has arisen for the most part out of momentary abuse of charter 
privileges. Where advance has been made thus far, it resembles 
a stumbling upon the truth unawares. In Massachusetts it is only 
after constant insistence on the part of the State Board of Charity 
that the real obligations of the charitable agency are coming to be 
appreciated. 

But time moves swiftly in the social field, and the special know]- 
edge of today easily becomes the common knowledge of tomorrow. 
The time is at hand when it must be fully recognized that every 
gift to a charitable organization for charitable purposes constitutes 
a trust for the public use; that the agency administering that trust 
is a public trustee; and that consequently, as such, it must render 
fair and full acount of its stewardship to the public. In brief, a 
private charity is a public trust, and as such can be properly regu- 
lated only under a reasonable system of state supervision. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A SOCIAL STANDARD! 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


Lester F. Ward was by occupation a biologist, by conviction an 
evolutionist, and by achievement the founder of American sociol- 
ogy. In a paper read before the Metaphysical Club of Johns 
Hopkins University in 1884, Dr. Ward incidentally elaborated the 
proposition that it is impossible to locate the precise boundary 
between an earlier and a later evolutionary stage. He said: ‘“‘While 
it is true that nature makes no leaps . ... while . . . . all the 
great steps in evolution are due to minute increments repeated 
through vast periods, still when we survey the whole field . . . 
and contrast the extremes, we find that nature has been making a 
series of enormous strides, and reaching from one plane of develop- 
ment to another. . . . . And although, in no single one of these 
cases can it be said at what exact point the new essence commenced 
to exist, . . . . it is not a whit less true that each of these grand 
products of evolution, when at length fully formed, constituted a 
new cosmic energy, and proceeded to stamp all future products and 
processes with a character hitherto wholly unknown upon the 
globe.” 

The sociologists who are studying the short span of historic 
social evolution in the spirit of Ward’s survey believe that we have 
already crossed the boundary line between two periods which men 
some time in the future will recognize as occupying contrasted 
moral levels. How many centuries must pass before the distinctive 
trait of social rules observed hitherto will become subordinate to the 
trait which is now beginning expressly to strive for mastery, we 
need not try to guess. There has been a species of social control 
in the past, which some men already perceive to be as rudimentary 
in the scale of mora! possibilities as dependence upon manual arts 

* This paper was read under the title “The Nature of Social Rules,” at the Con- 
ference of Legal and Social Philosophy held in Chicago, April, 1914. 
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alone was in the physical realm before other forces were made to 
move machines. 

Accordingly, from the sociological point of view, there are two 
cardinal questions concerning the nature of social rules. The first 
is, Of what sort have social rules been in the past? The second is, 
Of what sort are social rules to be in the future? Of course it is 
impossible to think sanely of the future as independent of the past. 
The marine engineer today is dealing with the same physical con- 
ditions that had to be met by the crews of triremes and caravels. 
His rules can never ignore these persistent conditions. The rules 
themselves changed radically, however, from the time when navi- 
gation ceased to be chiefly a problem of oars and sails, and became 
chiefly a problem of steam. 

To speak summarily of the familiar facts about the past, social 
rules began by being the bullyings of the stronger over the weaker. 
The limitations of these dominations were not in anything external 
to the dominant party. They were merely in his instinctive 
economy of selfishness. The he-savage did not as a rule kill the 
she-savage. On the other hand, he did not limit his brutality 
toward her by any considerations for her. Instinctive procuring 
for his own sex-wants and food-wants was the program which made 
him allow her to live so long as she served his purposes. 

Substantially the same thing is true of the rules laid down by 
early conquerors to govern the conquered. They were rules which 
reflected the superior party’s best calculations of expediency, his 
own desires being the standard. If the vanquished could not be 
controlled to the victor’s advantage, they were killed. If they were 
allowed to live, their status was that of more or less complete servi- 
tude, according to the conditions found to be necessary in order to 
make the tributaries most profitable to their masters. 

In principle there is no “differentiation of species” in what 
Montesquieu called ‘‘the spirit of the laws,’’ during the earlier 
stages of the period in which the dominant have had less than 
absolute power over the dominated. When the subjugated had 
strength enough left, if pushed to extremes, to make things uncom- 
fortable and costly for the subjugators, the latter prudently counted 
the costs in a rough way, and the tendency set in to temper social 
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rules by regard for the difficulties of enforcing them. Dictation, on 
the one hand, and obedience, on the other, were still the spirit of 
the rules, even after they verged toward the form of treaties or 
compacts, as in the comparatively late type of Magna Charta. 

In spite of all ameliorations in the temper of social rules, due 
to specializations in selfishness, and to partially paralyzing cross- 
purposes between different phases of selfishness, both in typical 
individuals and in typical groups; and in spite of the consequent 
rarity of unequivocal linings-up between the principally dominating 
and the principally dominated, all the subsequent codes of mishpat 
or justitia were simply reflections of the ratio of fighting ability, 
between combinations of interests which surveyed social propor- 
tions from the standpoint of one alliance of selfishnesses, and antag- 
onistic combinations of interests which surveyed social proportions 
from the standpoint of another alliance of selfishnesses. That is, 
the kind and degree of social superiority and subordination pre- 
ordained by each mishpat or justitia registers the margin by which 
the aggressive efficiency of the one set of interests exceeded the 
aggressive efficiency of the other set of interests. Stripped of all 
glorifying pretense, each mishpat or justitia is merely the code of 
rules which the more aggressive selfishness succeeded in imposing 
upon the less aggressive selfishnesses. This ceased to be invariably 
and entirely the case, according to the degree and frequency in 
which Christianity exerted a sufficient political force to project into 
the conflict of classes the extenuating factor of respect for fellow-men 
as values in themselves. This factor presently figured in the Kantian 
philosophy as the precept to respect the individual “‘as an end in 
himself.”” We need not commit ourselves either to the credulous 
or to the cynical extreme, in estimating the relative efficiency of 
this factor. There is little room for contention, however, over the 
proposition that, at the very least, this factor has assisted in dis- 
ciplining modern controlling selfishness into increasing circum- 
spection in framing the rules which it forces upon more passive 
selfishness. 

Not always with the same naked sordidness, but with identity 
of spirit, modern social rules have taken shape through variations 
of the process—‘‘I will vote to spend some of the people’s money 
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for a post-office in your town, if you will vote to spend some of the 
people’s money for dredging on my water front.” On the whole, 
therefore, with mollifying factors which have tended to make the 
practice somewhat less offensive than the principle, our social rules 
have remained in each case the modus vivendi forced upon all con- 
cerned by the balance of power between many conflicting interests, 
each of which interests, if it had been able, would have made the 
terms more favorable to itself. During the hundred and fifty years 
just past, the capitalistic interest has become paramount among 
these factors, by a superinduced Jaw of accelerated motion. 

The distinguishing thing then about the social rules of the evo- 
lutionary stage now culminating is that they are the resultant of 
heterogeneous conflict between interests, each of which has been 
trying to realize itself to the utmost, and neither of which would 
reduce its claims very much, except under resistless pressure from 
some or all of the rest. This pressure from the interests, at a given 
time forming either the working majority or the minority, has never 
been organized in accordance with a valid universal principle. It 
has been merely a varying of opportunistic combinations, as for 
example in the political sphere, the dissolving pictures of interest- 
alliances in European diplomacy. That is, our social rules, up to 
date, represent the points scored by each special interest in the 
handicap tournament between all special interests. 

It requires some courage to intimate that traces have been 
observed of a new social force which is working for differentiation 
of a more highly evolved species of social rule. It would require 
even more imagination to declare that this new force has appeared 
in sufficient quantity to be a factor in practical politics, or that in 
a very immediate future it will have transformed society. I hazard 
the judgment, nevertheless, that, if historians two or three thousand 
years hence succeed in doing justice to all concerned, they will have 
to go well back into the nineteenth century for the earliest conscious 
expressions of this new creative force. Without adopting any 
technica] jargon which anyone may have used in this connection 
before, I may first appraise this factor as a conception of the human 
lot likely sometime to prove as revolutionary in the social sphere 
as the Copernican substitute for the Ptolemaic cosmology was in 
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the physical sphere. The idea that the human lot is essentially an 
anarchy of hostile interests has been deliberately challenged. Many 
men have been bold enough to declare their belief, and to expand 
their confession into impressive details, that the human lot is essen- 
tially a concurrence of reciprocating interests, making for something 
more important than either of the antagonistic interests that has 
"thus far figured in the social struggle. Along with this conception— 
whether more cause or more effect of it does not matter now—we 
have been gradually coming under what I may call a recognized 
categorical imperative of objectivity. We realize more and more that 
we are bound to adjust ourselves, not to a version of life which some- 
one has reasoned out to suit his subjective convenience, but to the 
accumulating and self-interpreting body of men’s experiences as to 
how life actually works. In pursuance of this obligation and policy 
of objectivity, we are coming into a view of life in which satisfaction 
of the wants of men as individuals, or as specialized groups, appears 
merely as a casual phase of the realization of man asa species. Not 
what men want now, but what they will be wanting after innumer- 
able nows have co-operated in working out the possibilities of men 
as they are becoming, is the indicated standard of what men mean- 
while ought to do. Consequently, the type of social rule which 
will fit the moral judgments of the era we are entering will not be a 
compromise dictated by the relative fighting force of antagonistic 
interests. Jt will be a formula of the indicated function of each con- 
stituent interest in the economy of the composite whole. 

In the effort to keep within the allotted time, I have probably 
become unintelligibly mystical and cryptic. Having reduced my 
brief to propositions which still mean something to me, I ask leave 
to use the rest of my time trying to translate the substance of that 
meaning to the court. 

In plain English, the thing that is going on in the social struggle 
today is mostly the same old selfish tug-of-war between interests— 
the interests merely averaging a little less crudely selfish than they 
were among nature-men; but out of it all there is emerging the 
beginning of a social consciousness which judges each of these 
interests to be unsocial in its present temper, and which is searching 
for an arbiter between and over the interests, that shall be above 
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and beyond compticity with either of them in preference to the rest. 
Something approaching this was in Adam Smith’s mind when, in 
his moral philosophy, he made his recurrent appeal to the “impar- 
tial spectator.” It turns out that an “impartial spectator” of the 
things involved in the social process is a psychological impossibility. 
Each individual is so implicated, at some point or other, that he 
cannot be wholly impartial. The process is too big and complicated 
to be reflected by a single mind with reliable objectivity. We find 
ourselves obliged to appeal therefore from the most dispassionate 
observer possible to the stark reality observed. What account does 
this whole developing scheme of human relations give of itself ? 
And we must acknowledge that it has a suspicious look of the 
vicious circle, when we are obliged to answer that the final version 
of that disclosure accessible to human beings is the consensus of all 
observers as to what they discern in the reality. There is not, and 
there never has been, and there probably never will be a unanimous 
consensus of the observers. The circle then is not vicious, but it 
is discontinuous. Yet it is the best we have. The last and best 
we have to go by in deciding what the reality of human experience 
is, must necessarily be that reading of reality which is made out by 
that portion of the observers which seems to us worthy of credence, 
with incessant reference back from their reading to the things read, 
and to succession after succession of critics of the readings. Now 
the observers who are establishing the solidest credit in our era, 
those who are convincing the most open-minded people, are those 
who declare, in some terms or other, that separate human interests 
get their value, not from some sort of supposed self-sufficiency, but 
from the part which they perform in promoting the whole social 
process, whatever that social process may turn out to be. With 
wide variations in detail, the idea that is taking shape in our minds 
today is that the content of the social process is promotion of the 
evolution of a cumulatively capable and capacious human type. 
Accordingly, the genus of social rule upon which we are likely to 
agree in the next stage of civilization may be hinted at in the 
formula: There are no rights, except rights of way in the performance 
of social functions. In the course of time, the coming sociai con- 
sciousness may add a codicil granting, to each one using these rights 
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of way for their proper purpose, permission incidentally to enjoy 
the scenery along the route. This, however, will be accidental, not 
substantial. 

The social rules that are most in doubt in our time are those that 
pertain to property. It would be a man spookily detached from 
the social process who could believe that if society were wrecked, 
and if all traces of titles to property were irrecoverably lost, the 
wisest policy of reconstruction would be a re-enactment of our pres- 
ent property laws. While it is not true that our present property 
rules respect only the status of possession, and ignore the functions 
of production and conservation, it is true that status in the social 
order bulks relatively large, and partnership in social functions 
bulks relatively small, in determining our rules of property. The 
standards of the coming era will tend to invert that proportion. 

For a long time to come, the radical task and the most humanly 
profitable employment, for men of social mind, will be the work of 
installing the conviction that life will be raised to its highest power 
when it ceases to be a struggle for dominance among interests, and 
becomes a co-operative enterprise between men committed to team 
work between their interests. Not much systematic progress will 
be made toward a code calculated to realize this conception, until 
the majority are convinced that it is a conception worth realizing. 
On the present level of civilization, the prevalent moral type is 
symbolized by the form, ‘‘I will do the thing that will get the most 
votes in my district.’”” The type which is the appropriate product 
and producer of authentic social consciousness is symbolized by the 
form, ‘I will do that which functions best in the big human process.” 

Meanwhile we are not reduced to inaction, pending discovery of 
the undiscoverable, viz., plans and specifications of absolutely 
intelligent human functionings. A majority of Americans might 
agree on enough specifications of goods good for all men, and only 
partially assured by our social rules to an uncertain fraction of men, 
to keep us busy furnishing exercise for our faith through an indefinite 
future. Security of occupation, influence upon and income from 
the occupation, not as determined by the rules of obsolescent 
interest-politics, but as indicated by performance of function within 
the occupation—these are achievements to be realized in a high 
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degree in the course of the next two or three generations. The 
readjustment will certainly pull down certain types, whose tenure 
of their present status is by grace of the arbitrariness of traditional 
social rules. It will correspondingly lift up certain other types, 
whose lot now is not in accordance with the relative worth of their 
functions. The details involved in the course of these achievements 
will keep both socially inventive and socially obstructive men busy, 
on the aggressive or the defensive, until demand for more advanced 
types of adjustment becomes the center of attention. 

Meanwhile, whenever their points of personal touch with this 
process, and whatever their specific programs of action, men of the 
foreward look will more and more reinforce one another in dissipating 
the mirage that life is doomed to be an endless campaign of warring 
interests. They will concentrate their labors upon the aim to 
realize life as a community of reciprocating functions. 


| \ 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE OF to12 


EDGAR EUGENE ROBINSON 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


All are familiar with the assertion that party managers in the 
United States can no longer depend upon a steady partisan vote 
because of the increase in the number of independent voters. 
Various causes have been ascribed, important among which are the 
greater diffusion of common knowledge of public affairs and the 
increasing desire of the electorate to make the government more 
responsive to the public will. The most recent expression of 
national opinion has been widely considered as evidence of this 
condition and of these important causes. Inasmuch as the cam- 
paign of 1912 not only introduced a powerful third party but also 
witnessed the active presentation of different conceptions of the 
nature of the government, particularly the function of political 
parties and their relation to different methods of expressing the 
popular will, a detailed examination of the election returns should 
go far toward testing the truth of the assertion. It is my purpose 
to do so by pointing out the distribution of the vote for each of the 
three leading candidates and by considering salient features of the 
distribution that seem to throw light on the causes that brought 
about the result. This preliminary analysis will serve as a basis 
for more extended examination. 

First it may be well to summarize the result by states. By 
pluralities Taft carried 2 states, Roosevelt 6, and Wilson 4o. It 
was expected that pluralities would determine the result, yet in 
this sharply contested election Taft and Roosevelt together polled 
73,000 votes less than Taft received four years before, while Wilson 
dropped 116,000 behind the Bryan vote of 1908." Wilson’s over- 

* The Socialist and Social Labor parties increased their vote by 500,000. Except 
for this increase in the ultra-radical vote the election revealed a general falling off in 


the vote. The total vote of 1912 exceeded that of 1908 by 145,000, but within those 
four years Arizona and New Mexico had entered the Union, and suffrage had been 
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whelming lead was due to the wide distribution of the vote, for so 
evenly balanced were the parties, that, judged by state majorities, 
Taft carried no state, Roosevelt only one,’ and Wilson 14 states 
in the South. While the combined vote of Taft and Roosevelt 
gave non-Democratic majorities in every state outside of the South, 
Wilson’s majority vote lost Nebraska, Nevada, and Colorado, 
which Bryan had carried in 1908. Wilson carried only the South 
and in that region he polled 30,000 votes less than Bryan had 
obtained four years before.? Whereas the Democratic majorities 
were confined to this region,’ more than two-thirds of Wilson’s 
total vote was cast in the 33 states outside of the South. An 
examination of the distribution of the vote by smaller units than 
states is obviously necessary. 

There were 2,975 counties in the United States in 1912. Of 
these Wilson secured a plurality in 2,196 (see Map III). This 
appears overwhelming, for it leaves only 771 counties* of which 
Taft carried 281 and Roosevelt 490. But again, a majority vote 
is the only real test of Democratic strength. On the basis of the 
total vote cast for Democratic, Republican, and Progressive tickets, 
Wilson secured a majority vote in only 1,431 counties (see Map 
II). Even this number would be materially reduced were it pos- 
sible in the total vote to include the Socialist vote by counties.‘ 
Ot the 1,536 counties in which Wilson did not have a majority, 
Taft led Roosevelt in 648, and in 888 the Roosevelt vote exceeded 
the Republican vote. The distribution was sectional, Taft leading 
in the Northeast, Roosevelt in the Middle West, and Wilson in the 


extended to women in California and Washington. Excluding the increase due to 
such changes the vote of 1912 was 350,000 less than that of 1908. Between the two 
elections 200,000 were added to the voting population. The decrease in the vote of 
1912 as compared with that of 1908 may be placed safely at 500,000. 

* South Dakota; there was no Taft ticket. 

? West Virginia and Missouri are not included, and Oklahoma is added. Arizona, 
which gave a slight majority to Wilson, cast no presidential vote in 1908. 

3 In 1904 Parker had carried the same states except Oklahoma and Arizona, which 
had not then been admitted to statehood. 

4 No returns in 8 counties. 

5 Socialists cast 900,672 votes. Compared with the vote of 1908, there was an 
increase in every state. 
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South. In 4 states, South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, Wilson had a majority in every county. In the 15 
states of the South" he carried 1,018 counties, the combined vote 
of Taft and Roosevelt keeping 276 from his majority column. In 
the 33 states outside of that area his majority carried only 413 
counties out of a total of 1,681. In 9 states he had a majority in 
no county.’ 

It is possible to test the permanency of the Democratic vote by 
comparing this distribution with the distribution of the Bryan vote 
in 1908. Bryan had carried 1,360 counties (see Map I). To 
make possible a fair comparison between this number and the 1,431 
in which Wilson had a majority certain deductions must first be 
made. The counties of California, South Dakota, and Oklahoma 
should not be included because in these states the three-cornered 
contest did not obtain in 1912, and consequently the strength of 
neither competing party was normal. Arizona and New Mexico 
cast no presidential vote in 1908. In the remaining 43 states 
Wilson had a majority in 1,305 counties, one less than had been 
carried by Bryan in that area.4 The general parallelism of the 
counties may be seen best by a comparison of MapsIand II. The 
differences are given in Tables I and II. Wilson gained 194 
counties. Of these 14 returned no vote in 1908, 29 were new 
counties in 1912, and 56 were in states where either Taft or Roose- 
velt had no ticket in 1912. There was an actual gain of 95. On 
the other hand, in the same territory Wilson lost 121 counties 
which had been carried by Bryan in 1908.5 

* Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

2 New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Michi- 
gan, North Dakota, Washington, and Oregon. 

3 Of 84 new counties in the returns of 1912, 29 had a majority for Wilson. 

4 There were 765 counties in which Wilson had a plurality but not a majority. 
They are distributed over 17 states. It is significant that in all except two of these 


states, Wilson’s state vote was less than Bryan’s in 1908. The exceptions are Maine 
and Oregon; in the first Wilson received 39 per cent of the total vote, in the second 
35 per cent. 

5 This of course excludes the losses in California and Oklahoma and the counties 
that gave no returns in 1912. 
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The foregoing comparison indicates the permanent character 
of the greater part of the Democratic vote. In spite of the change 
of candidates and the split in the opposition party, the Democratic 
vote of 1912 was distributed on the whole as that of 1908." Before 
considering the location of the gains and losses by counties it will 
be well to point out the regions of Democratic strength on the basis 
of both elections. As indicated by state majorities the determining 
Democratic vote was cast in the South.? In the 15 states of that 
region 1,024 counties were carried by both Bryan and Wilson. 
Outside of the South only 212 counties had Democratic majorities 
in both elections. Of these 134 are in four states: Oklahoma 45, 
Indiana 32, Illinois 31, and Ohio 26. These counties are quite as 
much a part of the Democratic South as are the counties in the 
first 15.3 The remaining 78 counties appear in 14 states. In 1904 
Roosevelt carried 54 of them. Except for this overwhelming defeat 
of Parker all except 28 have been steadily Democratic since 1892.4 

As striking is the parailelism of the Democratic vote in the 17 
great cities. They cast nearly two and one-half million votes.s 
Wilson’s aggregate vote exceeded Bryan’s by 38,000. Nevertheless 


« By state votes Wilson incurred remarkable losses in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. 

2 It would be a great mistake to consider that the Democratic party had greatest 
numbers of votes in the South; Wilson received 4,483,146 votes outside of the South, 
more than two-thirds of his total vote. 

3 (1) Of the 89 counties in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio 45 were Democratic in 1904, 
80 in 1900, and 75 in 1896. For the distribution of county votes in these states in the 
elections of 1856, 1868, 1888, and 1900, see maps, American Journal of Sociology, 
XIII, 664-65 (Plate I); and for distribution in the elections of 1876, 1888, 1892, and 
1904 (ibid., Plate II, 1, 2, 3, 4). 

(2) Oklahoma cast its first presidential vote in 1908. For the sectional distri- 
bution of counties, see Maps I and II. 

4 Of the 78 all except 21 have since 1890 been increasing in population more slowly 
than their states. In the decade, 1900-1910, 20 decreased in population. 

5 Total vote cast, 2,371,982 in 1908; 2,448,914 in 1912. 

* Democratic vote: 


City 


|| Buffalo 

i} San Francisco 

St. Louis...... || Cincinnati 

Boston ... || Newark . 

Cieveland || New Orleans 

Pittsburgh . 
Detroit. . 


City | 1908 1912 1908 
45,183 33,518 
21,200 | 48,055 
26,000 | 27,807 
45,429 | 42,909 
30,19gr | 26,250 
25,678 | 26,433 
22,076 55,105 
10,109 15,530 
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in 10° of the 17 Wilson’s vote fell below Bryan’s, but he made 
notable gains in New York City; and in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, where the extension of the suffrage must explain 
the greater part of the increase. The distribution of the majority 
vote for the two men was similar. Bryan carried New Orleans; 
so did Wilson, and to it he added San Francisco, where in 1912 
there was no Taft ticket, and Milwaukee, where he polled 1,800 
votes more than Bryan, but had 800 less than had been cast for 
Taft four years before. In the remaining 14 cities the combined 
vote of Taft and Roosevelt exceeded the Wilson vote, but in this 
triangular contest the victory was accorded Wilson in 11 of the 17.? 

Consider now the 123 counties carried by Bryan but in which 
Wilson failed to gain a majority. They are distributed as shown 
in Table I. The Democratic vote declined in all except 20. The 
distribution is too scattered to make the changes significant with 


TABLE I 


Arkansas. . Kentucky 

California Maryland...... 

Nebraska West Virginia... .... 
Iowa... Nevada Wisconsin 


the possible exception of the losses in Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Nevada, states which had been carried by Bryan in 1908 but in 
which Wilson failed to gain a majority in 1912. Of the total loss 
of 1213 counties Roosevelt led Taft in 68 and in 53 Taft led 
Roosevelt. 

In territory where a comparison can fairly be made Wilson 
gained 95 counties which Bryan had lost in 1908. They are dis- 
tributed as shown in Table II. This distribution was even more 

* Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati, Newark, Minneapolis. 

2 Even a plurality vote did not gain Philadelphia, where Taft led Roosevelt, and 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Newark, and Los Angeles, which were carried by Roose- 
velt. 

3 Two counties not included. 


2 
5 
I 
I 
5 
I 
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scattered than the losses had been. Yet 56 of the counties are in 
the South and 38 of these in two states. Of the total 95 the Demo- 
cratic vote increased in only 61.7 


TABLE II 
Colorado Maine ries North Carolina. 
Delaware Maryland.......... Pennsylvania . 
Florida Minnesota....... Texas. . 
Virginia. 
Nebraska West Virginia... . 
Nevada. . Wisconsin 
2 New Jersey 


So identical is the basic vote with the Democratic majority 
counties since 1896, and so unimportant are the changes in 1912, 
that further examination is unnecessary for our present purpose. 
It is clear that the great body of voters that voted the Democratic 
ticket in 1908 must have done the same in 1912. The opposition 
parties gained Democratic votes, but it is inconceivable that there 
could have been any considerable number, for the distribution is 
essentially the same. The losses are due on the whole to a decline 
in the interest of the electorate. If there was a wider knowledge 
of the issues it did not lead the Democrats to the polls and if the 
desire to restore the government to the people was dominant in 
Democratic areas it did not lead them to forsake the Democracy. 
Moreover, the nature of the gains made by Wilson precludes the 
possibility that any great number of independent voters went over 
to the Democracy.‘ 

*In New England, Wilson had a majority in one county, Knox, in Maine. He 
gained 800 votes; the opposition 200. Of the 10 Wisconsin counties gained by Wilson 
in 5 his vote was less than Bryan’s had been, but in all the opposition declined nearly 
one-half. 

? Wilson gained in the lower South and lost in the border states. Likewise he 
gained in the Northeast and lost heavily in the Northern Ohio River Valley. He lost 
in certain western states, notably Nebraska and Colorado; he gained in Wisconsin 
and California. 

3 The decrease in the total vote has been placed at 500,000. In the South, Wilson 
was 30,000 behind Bryan. In the North, excluding 5 states mentioned above, he was 
276,000 behind Bryan. 

4 Notable exceptions in Wisconsin and California. 
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Doubtless a fairer test of independent voting and its causes is 
to be found in an analysis of the distribution of the divided Repub- 
lican vote. For it is of course apparent that Taft and Roosevelt 
together held the Republican vote, and that it was the evenness 
of the split that made ™ssible the enormous plurality victory for 
Wilson at the same time that the Democracy made no appre- 
ciable gains. The division of the Republican vote was such as gave 
counties to both Taft and Roosevelt in every state excepting 11, 
5 of them in the South." 

Consider first the non-Democratic counties in the 15 states of 
the South. Wilson’s plurality gained all but 116.2 But the com- 
bined vote of Taft and Roosevelt kept 276 from Wilson’s majority 
column. In 1908 Taft had carried 312 in this area. Of these 243 
were identical. Of these identical counties 233 were Republican 
in 1904, 211 in 1900, and 193 in 1896. The location of these per- 
manent non-Democratic counties is best seen in a comparison of 
Map II with Map I. On the other hand, 31 counties that were 
Democratic in 1908 were non-Democratic in 1912; in 19 of them 
the Republican vote led that for Roosevelt.4 Of the 276 counties 
held by the combined vote of Taft and Roosevelt the Republican 
vote was the greater in 150.5 

* Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, South Carolina in the South; Con- 


necticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire in New England; California and South 
Dakota, where there was no Taft ticket, and Oklahoma, where there was no Roosevelt 
ticket. 
Maryland 
Missouri Virginia 
West Virginia.......12 
(see Map ITI) 


Kentucky 
North Carolina 


Maryland 3 Kentucky 
Arkansas 3 North Carolina West Virginia....... 1 


5 Of the 126 counties in which Roosevelt led Taft, all except 12 had been carried 
by Taft in 1908. 


3 The distribution was as follows: 
. 
3 
4 The counties lost by Wilson: 4 
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Consider now the division of the Republican vote in the 32 
states outside of the South. In 498 of the 1,260 counties kept from 
Wilson, Taft’s vote exceeded that for Roosevelt. These counties 
were chiefly in the New England section, in New York, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin, and in Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and New Mexico. All 
except 19 were Taft counties in 1908. In these areas then a decided 
majority of the Republican voters were not moved from their usual 
habit. It is noteworthy that in al! but three’ of the states the state 
party organization supported Taft before as well as after his re- 
nomination. A majority of the party and the party leaders were 
in agreement in their support of the Republican administration. 

The 762 counties in which Roosevelt’s vote exceeded that cast 
for Taft were chiefly in Maine, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
in the Middle West, and in Montana, Washington, and California. 
In 490 of these counties, most of them in the Middle West, Roose- 
velt had more votes than Wilson. These areas where a majority 
of the Republicans evidenced independence of party by voting for 
Roosevelt were those in which Roosevelt Republicans in the pre- 
convention contest had obtained control in the state organization,? 
or those in which during the greater part of the Taft administration 
“Insurgents” or Progressive Republicans had controlled the domi- 
nant state organizations. A majority of these Republicans and 
their accredited representatives were in agreement in their dis- 
satisfaction with the forces long dominant in the national Repub- 
lican organization. 

Most remarkable then is the influence of the state political 
organization as revealed in this division of the Republican party. 
The northern tier of counties in Pennsylvania gave majorities for 

*Ohio, Wisconsin, Idaho. In the pre-convention contest the organization in 
Ohio divided (see below); Wisconsin supported La Follette; in Idaho Senator Borah 
remained aloof from the Taft-Roosevelt contest, and, although the state delegation 
was pro-Roosevelt, it voted for Cummins in the convention. 

2 Roosevelt won Republican primaries in Illinois, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
He captured state organizations in Maine, Michigan, and Ohio. 


3 Of twelve states represented by Progressive Republicans during the greater part 
of the Taft administration in all except three, Oregon, Idaho, and Wisconsin, the 
Roosevelt vote exceeded the Taft vote. The nine are North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, and Minnesota in the Middle West, and Montana, Wash- 
ington, and California in the Far West. 
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Roosevelt, while the adjacent tier of counties in New York returned 
majorities for Taft. Similar divisions are shown on the boundaries 
between Maine and New Hampshire, Utah and Nevada, New 
Mexico and Arizona. The isolation of Wisconsin as a Taft state 
among the Insurgent Republican states is evidence of the strength 
of the state organization of La Follette. In addition to Wisconsin 
there were strong La Follette organizations in North Dakota, 
Oregon, and California, and these three “Insurgent” states show 
a correspondingly weaker support for Roosevelt. In Ohio as early 
as the pre-convention contest Roosevelt had obtained control of 
the organization in the northern districts, while the Taft leaders 
held their control in the southern part of the state. The division 
of counties in the November election outlines this earlier disagree- 
ment within the state organization. 

So in agreement were county majorities and their respective 
state organizations that the basis for the manifestation of inde- 
pendent voting is not easily discerned. There are, however, cer- 
tain suggestive divisions within certain states. Massachusetts 
had held a primary for the election of delegates to the Republican 
convention and Taft and Roosevelt had divided the state, the 
former leading in the western districts. In the November election 
each carried seven counties, Roosevelt carrying all the seaboard 
counties except Essex and Taft leading in the interior. All of the 
Taft counties except Essex have over 60 per cent of their area in 
farms; all of the Roosevelt counties except Middlesex have less 
than 60 per cent of their area in farms. Iowa held no primary but 
district conventions instructed delegations. Six districts instructed 
for Taft. These are grouped in the southern half of the state and 
comprise all but two of the counties that gave Taft a greater vote 
than Roosevelt in the November election. The northern districts 
supported Cummins in the Chicago Convention and had been 
represented by “Insurgents” throughout the Taft administration. 
All but four of these northern counties gave majorities to Roosevelt 
in November. They comprise 21 of the 28 counties in Iowa which 
showed an increase in population between 1900 and 1910. Similar 
to these divisions in Massachusetts and Iowa and unlike the unity 
of the bulk of the states, there was a fairly even division of counties 
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in Vermont, North Dakota, Colorado, and Oregon which offers 
additional material for detailed examination. 


TABLE IV 


INCREASE OR DECREASE BY STATES, 1908 AND IQ12 


Decrease 
Alabama. . 
Arkansas 28,2 
California... . (286,930) | 
Colorado. 2,004 
Connecticut....... 1,665 
670 
2,531 
11,201 
6,915 
8,048 
66,652 
3,449 
10,502 


36,989 
6,553 


Minnesota 


16,938 
4,482 
1,631 
New Jersey : 34,064 
New Mexico os 

50,307 
8,809 
8,002 
88,031 


Pennsylvania. ...... 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


11,501 
3,278 
10,150 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana... .... 4,163 
Massachusetts... .. . .| 31,130 
Michigan...........| 9,027 
839 
| 5,577 
10,045 
South Dakota...... .| 1,550 
9,004 
4 
(138,920) 
ae 
4,087 
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In the election of 1912 the electorate was not convinced that 
a vital issue was involved, no appreciable gains were made by the 
Democracy with the elimination of Bryan as a candidate, and the 
Progressive strength was Republicanism of a modified form. Yet, 
notwithstanding the decline in the total vote, the stability of the 
Democratic vote and the powerful influence of the Republican 
organizations, the distribution of the vote of 1912 does reveal the 
strength of the independent voter. For the greater part of the 
Progressive vote was won by an appeal made to the wider interest 
that the Middle West has been accustomed of recent years to take 
in matters of government.’ Here had been a long-felt desire to 
break the rule of the party machine. The bolt of a former Repub- 
lican leader seemed to offer a favorable opportunity.2 Yet funda- 
mentally there was even in this instance a remarkable expression 
of regular voting. Few voters crossed the traditional line to the 
Democracy. The division remained within the Republican party. 
Moreover this division was due primarily to the campaign of the 
Insurgent Republicans against the forces dominant in the Taft 
administration, and this fact must minimize the significance of the 
immediate independence apparently displayed by a great body of 
voters in the presidential vote of 1912. Why this section has 
exhibited a growing independence is not within the scope of this 
paper.’ 

* Yet the total vote in this region was less in 1912 than in 1908; Taft and Roose- 
velt polled 100,000 votes less than Taft received in 1908. 

? The bulk of the Progressive Republicans in Congress had not supported Roose- 
velt in his candidacy for the Republican nomination. 


3See E. E. Robinson, “Recent Manifestations of Sectionalism” in American 
Journal of Sociology, XIX, 446-67 (January, 1914). 
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CRITICAL POINTS IN WARD’S PURE SOCIOLOGY 


JOHN M. GILLETTE 
University of North Dakota 

The death of Professor Lester F. Ward, April 13, 1913, took 
from the ranks of American sociologists one of its greatest con- 
tributors and creators, and, at the same time, one of the world’s 
greatest sociologists and scientists. His exact place in the history 
of human thought cannot now be determined; neither can his 
rank as a sociologist, because of the operation of the principle which 
he himself so frequently emphasized, and which he named ‘the 
illusion of the near.” But that his ultimate standing in sociology 
will be conspicuously eminent few students of his works will deny. 
Many there are who would accord him first place. His writings 
are so characterized by intellectual voluminousness, profundity of 
philosophical grasp, keenness of scientific penetration, universality 
of knowledge, and power and fecundity of expression, that the reader 
is conscious of dealing with the system and ideas of a truly master 
mind. 

I have specifically limited myself in this paper to a discussion 
of the critical points in that division of Ward’s system of sociology 
which he called pure sociology. The exposition of his system as 
a whole, indicating what his great contributions to the science 
of sociology are, would be a more delightful task. But this par- 
ticular piece of critical work has been needed and I regret that the 
carrying-out of other scientific tasks has postponed till now the 
execution of this long-contemplated paper. On some of the points 
raised I have often desired to have Professor Ward express himself. 
It is probable that no one more than he would have welcomed a 
well-founded criticism of his system. Certainly it is far from my 
intention to detract from his greatness or in any manner to reflect 
on the profound worth of the contributions he left behind him. 


THE ORIGIN OF SOCIETY 


Ward’s position in Pure Sociology relative to the origin of 
society is a reflection and essentially a continuation of the one he 
31 
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espoused in Dynamic Sociology. As a prelude to discussing the 
origin of society, the origin of man is treated in each of those works, 
but while treating polygenism with some respect in the latter 
(I, 465"), he emphatically insisted on a monogenistic beginning 
(Pure Sociology, p. 194), dubbing polygenism a “purely theological 
conception.” 

The maturing, defining, and formulating of his idea of achieve- 
ment, conceiving it to be the subject-matter of sociology, gives 
to his later consideration of the origin of society a more formally 
intellectualistic character than is apparent in his earliest treatment, 
although his view of origin remained essentially the same. In 
Dynamic Sociology, in the primary sense society is “simply an 
association of individuals.””’ This is roomy enough to take in 
animals, which are said to be gregarious. But since man’s imme- 
diate ancestors lived in solitary pairs, or in small groups, as he 
emerged man could have possessed no innate social sentiments. 
The scarcity of food and the conflict over food would make pre- 
human society impossible by decimating life and reducing it to 
solitary existence. Only when brain development became sufficient 
to enable man to see the advantage of “larger association”’ did 
society become possible. In the meantime man’s nature under- 
went a transformation. Humanity was generated. Morals arose 
out of reason and sympathy. Society began, then, with the birth 
of humanity, which overcame the original anti-social state (Dynamic 
Sociology, I, 450-66). 

In Ward’s latest writings the origin of society rests upon the 
advent of achievement. Animals have no society because they 
do not achieve. The environment controls them, while with the 
birth of achievement man began to control the environment 
(Pure Sociology, p. 16), and his domination of nature has proceeded 
as far as he has achieved. Since sociology studies society, and 
since, it is maintained, achievement is the subject-matter of sociol- 
ogy, we are forced to infer that there could have been no society 
prior to the appearance of achievement. This arises where mere 
imitation and repetition end, for achievement “is anything and 


* See, also, page 423 of the same volume, where he indicates that the monogenistic 
origin has been amply proved. 
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everything that rises above mere imitation and repetition” (ibid., 
p- 25). Animals never rise above the imitative stage (ibid., p. 433). 
‘So-called animal societies” are “‘ produced by reflex and instinc- 
tive forces” (ibid., p. 29). And, as we shall see under the discus- 
sion of statics and dynamics, Ward even regards bona fide society 
as having arisen with the “metasocial” stage of social evolution. 

If we agree that achievement (as he conceived it) constitutes 
the subject-matter of sociology, we are forced to accept Ward’s 
position relative to the origin of society. But should we modify 
the concept achievement so that it may include simple social prod- 
ucts as well as highly rational ones; or should we insist that the 
social content consists of the psychical interactions of associating 
individuals, as many sociologists maintain, the case would be 
different. Later in this paper I shall deal with his conception of 
achievement in particular. Now it is sufficient to indicate that 
we are warranted in placing the origin of society at the point where 
intelligence dawns. This carries it back into the animal world. 
After the purely instinctive groupings are passed in evolution there 
is a mode of grouping which Baldwin properly denominates 
“plastic” (American Journal of Sociology, XV, 822). In such 
groups the young learn how to do things from the older associate 
group members. While social heredity operates by way of imita- 
tion for the most part, the animal young actually may be taught. 
I have witnessed the parents both of birds and of animals patiently 
teaching modes of action to the young. A considerable body of 
knowledge exists within the group which is passed down from 
generation to generation. Perhaps, in a modified sense of the 
term, the ways of acting which are learned by the young might 
be termed achievement. 

It is difficult to conceive, therefore, how primitive man could 
have been anti-social. It is‘more logical to think that, in descend- 
ing from ancestors which were social and in starting on the road 
of truly human development, man kept the social nature as a 
working capital than that the conflict over food and possessions 
drove him to an entirely solitary life and made of him an anti- 
social being. Did we concede that simians lead a practically 
solitary life, living in small groups of parents and offspring, which 
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I think is an extreme position when taken as a typical thing, the 
family life is quite sufficient to keep alive the social nature until 
conditions arise which permit of the existence of the larger kind 
of associational life. 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF SOCIOLOGY 


In the chapter entitled “The Subject-Matter of Sociology” 
Ward engages in an elaborate discussion and exposition of achieve- 
ment with a view to establishing it as the subject-matter of soci- 
ology. In his treatment of “conceptions of society” Professor 
Ellwood classes Ward’s conception as that of the “‘science of human 
institutions.” He rightly criticizes it for being too narrow because 
it leaves out of sight many social phenomena of which the sociolo- 
gist must take account, such as “mobs, crazes, fads, fashions, and 
crimes,” and ‘‘many instinctive actions which do not take on insti- 
tutional forms.’”’ It is too broad in one way because other social 
sciences also deal with human institutions, though in a less general 
way than does sociology (Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, 
p. 5). 

My purpose is not so much to criticize Ward’s conception in 
itself as it is to indicate certain inconsistencies in his development 
of it. 

First, there is an essential change or shifting in the meaning 
of the term “achievement” which it is asserted constitutes the 
subject-matter of sociology. The initial statement represents 
achievement as an activity, society as made up of activities, and 
sociology as a science that concerns itself exclusively with functional 
matters. The “‘subject-matter of sociology is human achievement. 
It is not what men are but what they do. It is not the structure 
but the function... .. Sociology is concerned with social activi- 
ties. It is a study of action, i.e., of phenomena,. . . . of how the 
various social products have been created. These products once 
formed become permanent” (Pure Sociology, pp. 15, 16). The 
functional character of achievement, the activital nature of society 
which consists of achievement, and the functional basis of sociology 
scarcely could be more emphatically stated. Further, it is evident 
that there is a wide distinction between achievement and its prod- 
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ucts which are later called achievements. However, this distinc- 
tion is lost sight of in the same chapter and practically disappears 
from the remaining treatment of pure sociology. The ensuing 
quotations sufficiently reveal the lapse. 

The products of achievement are achievements. 


All human institutions are achievements. The term institution is capable 
of such an expansion as to embrace all human achievement, and in this enlarged 
sense institutions become the chief study of sociologists. All achievements 
are institutions, and there is a decided gain to the mind in seeking to deter- 
mine the true subject-matter of sociology, to regard human institutions and 
human achievement as synonymous terms, and as constituting, in the broadest 
sense of both, the field of research of a great science (ibid., p. 31). 


Now this may be a convenience but it is certainly a confusing 
one. The author of a grammar, after having made clear that 
action is denoted by verbs and objects by nouns, might as well say: 
“The term noun is capable of such an expansion as to embrace all 
verbs, since there is an advantage in regarding all activities as 
objects.” But, to say the least, it would do anything save throw 
light on the subject-matter of grammar. It would seem that the 
product of an activity must be considered a structure, and hence 
that the products of achievement must be thought of as structural. 
Ward is perfectly logical in drifting into the structural interpreta- 
tion of achievements, institutions, structures, but not into identi- 
fying the activity which produced them with the things produced. 
The distinction he draws between primary and secondary institu- 
tions, the former being termed institutions and the latter struc- 
tures (ibid., pp. 185 ff.), is not elsewhere regarded and evidently 
serves as an incident in his system. 

Second, we find that achievement is made dependent on a 
process, or social activity. Thus social continuity, or social 
heredity, is the precondition of institutions. “Sociology, as 
distinguished from anthropology, deals mainly with the historic 

. races because here alone is social continuity, the sine qua 
non of achievement The essential characteristic of all 
achievement is some form of knowledge. But knowledge, unlike 
capacity, cannot be transmitted through heredity 
achievement is knowledge, to be saved it must be transmitted 
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in some way. The process by which achievement is handed down 
may be aptly called social heredity,” or social continuity (ibid., 
Pp. 34). 

This knowledge bears evidence of being structural in nature, 
since achievements consist of ideas, plans, devices, ways of doing 
things in society. Were achievement here regarded in its initial 
sense, as activity, or social function, it would be difficult to con- 
ceive how it could be handed down by a process. Achievement 
or achievements, as conceptual objects, are transmitted, but as 
social structures rather than as functions. They may be functions 
of individual minds but relative to society they are structures. 

I believe it is obvious that Ward’s conception of achievement, 
beginning as one relating to function, soon changed to one of 
structure. It is certainly true that in developing his doctrine of 
statics and dynamics he constantly makes use of achievement in 
the structural sense. And in his later volume, Applied Sociology, 
the substantive signification is evident, because there it is regarded 
as the product of individual genius which is to be submitted to 
a process of social appropriation. In neither connection would 
achievement as activity be appropriately used. 


THE NATURE OF SOCIETY 


The student of Ward could not fail to be impressed by the great 
attention which he pays to psychological matters. Seven out of 
the twenty chapters which make up Pure Sociology deal directly 
with the origin and natuye of what he terms the two great agents 
of the social process, feeling and intelligence, and much of other 
chapters involves similar implications. That he believed society 
is psychical cannot be doubted. That he conceived its operations 
now to be chiefly of the instinctive sort and formerly much more 
so than now could only be inferred from the general impression 
which a perusal of that volume leaves. Yet it is paradoxical that 
a critical study of the mechanics of his system brings the conclu- 
sion that his system when interpreted according to the demands 
of its explicit formal foundations teaches that society is essentially 
rational and intellectual in its nature. 
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It is evident that sociology deals with society and that society 
is revealed in its phenomena. Now Ward tells us that social 
phenomena are caused by social forces (Pure Sociology, p. 256). 
This might raise the question: Are social forces social phenomena ? 
We are not left in doubt as to the answer because he tells us, in 
developing his conception of the “subject-matter of sociology,” 
what social phenomena are. ‘‘Sociology is concerned with activi- 
ties. It is a study of action, i.e., of phenomena” (ibid., p. 16). 
This gives no clew to what they are save that they are activities. 
But his great thesis is: ‘The subject-matter of sociology is achieve- 
ment. It is not what men are but what they do” (ibid., p. 15). 
But we have already been forced to conclude that while Ward 
began his treatment of achievement as a functional affair he soon 
identified it with social structure and continued to treat it as such. 

Now it stands to reason that an author’s conception of the 
nature of society will be revealed in the character of whatever he 
conceives to be the subject-matter of sociology. Hence I believe 
it is fair to infer that, according to the logic of the initial mechanism 
of Ward’s system as he himself formulated it, the nature of society 
is exhibited in the nature of human achievement. 

We have seen in a former connection what is involved in achieve- 
ment. It is a highly intellectual product, being the creation of 
the rational faculty. According to this doctrine, then, society 
consists of achievement, and is a psychical object of a severely 
intellectual, rational character. Only once in the volume under 
consideration have I detected an indication that achievement, or 
structures, may be otherwise than psychical. Thus: “Structures 
are not necessarily material objects. . . . . Social structures may or 
may not be material”’ (ibid., p. 185). There is nothing to indicate 
what is meant by this statement except in the assertion that achieve- 
ment “‘is chiefly mental or psychical, but it may be physical in the 
sense of skill,” the allusion being to the muscular feats of heroes 
(ibid., p. 25). But even skill in its incipiency is not physical but 
mental because it consists of a series of related movements which 
must be conceived in order that they may be executed. It has 
often been demonstrated in gymnasium work that athletes taking 
up new activities, such as those of the horizontal bar, fail in their 
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execution until they are able to form a mental image and a “feel” 
of the bodily adjustment to be made at each important point of 
the series of movements. 

What then are we to say of the emotions, the feelings, the desires, 
which Ward makes so much of and which he denominates the 
“social forces”? If they are “social forces” must they not be 
a part of the social phenomena and help establish the nature of 
society ? Not if we are to remain true to the logic of the position 
which has been previously marked out. They may be necessary 
but they are on the outside of the social nature because achieve- 
ment holds the center of the field. The social forces are only 
agencies which move men of brains to make achievements and 
other men to conserve them; but the achievements are social 
phenomena, institutions, structures. What place is left for feel- 
ings and desires? It may seem strange that this should be the 
case but we are only following the logic of the foundations of the 


system. 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The background of Ward’s classification of the sciences gen- 
erally and of the social sciences specially is found in Comte’s idea 
of classification and in his own development of the conception of 
filiation. Comte’s scheme of classification on the basis of general- 
ity and complexity is considered sound. The natural order of the 
sciences, beginning with the most general and simple and proceed- 
ing successively through the less general and more complex to the 
least general and most complex, is mathematics (a normative 
science), astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, 
sociology. This is the natural order because it is the order the 
mind is obliged to follow if it desires to understand fully the given 
sciences. The fundamental conception of a given science in the 
series is the foundation for understanding the science that follows. 
Ward is so strongly possessed by this idea that he would organize 
the educational system so as to inculcate the sciences in that order. 
Incidentally it is regarded as the order of the genesis of phenomena 
in the objective world. Spencer pursued the logical method in 
his classification scheme, regarding phenomena primarily rather 
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than the inwardness of the sciences themselves as the basis, and 
came out with practically the same order as Comte’s. 

Ward’s additional reason for the serial classification is found 
in the doctrine of filiation. The sciences should be grouped in the 
above order because they grow out of each other just as do phe- 
nomena in nature. There is a principle of “universal chemism”’ 
operating in the world of events. According to this principle new 
and higher products are the synthetic results of the old and lower, 
unlike the old in form and properties; so much so in fact that an 
inspection of the old would never lead the untutored mind to 
predict the form and qualities of the new (Pure Sociology, chap. v). 
This chemical conception is applicable everywhere. Nature makes 
syntheses outside of chemical combinations. Organic life origi- 
nated in this manner. Mind, at the appropriate time, appeared 
as the synthesis of biotic units. Society is a like synthesis, com- 
pounded out of ingredients resident in individuals. 

The classification of the social sciences conforms to this prin- 
ciple. Sociology is the result of the 


recompounding of the simpler sciences. The sociological units are compounds 
of psychological units, but differ as much from their components as corrosive 
sublimate differs from chlorine or mercury. This principle explains the rela- 
tion of sociology to the special social sciences. It is not quite enough to say 
that it is a synthesis of them all. It is the new compound which their synthesis 
creates. It is not any of them and it is not all of them. It is that science 
which they spontaneously generate. It is a genetic product, the last term 
in the genesis of science. The special social sciences are the units of aggrega- 
tion that organically combine to create sociology, but they lose their indi- 
viduality as completely as do chemical units, and the resultant product is 
wholly unlike any of them and is of a higher order. All this is true of any 
of the complex sciences, but sociology, standing at the head of the entire series, 
is enriched by all the truths of nature and embraces all truth. It is the scientia 
scientiorum [Pure Sociology, pp. 90-91). 


Thus we find that sociology is an all-embracing science, spon- 
taneously synthesized out of all sciences and the special social 
sciences in particular, less general and more complex than they, 
unlike them, of a higher order, the final head of the scientific series. 
This claim should satisfy the pretentions of the most predacious 
sociologist. 
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Now when we seek to discover just what is the relationship 
existing between sociology and the “special social sciences” in this 
system we get into a difficulty. Nor is it clear what relation those 
special social sciences bear to the sciences in general. In another 
work Ward says: “The special social sciences, then, are not them- 
selves the science of sociology, but they constitute the data of 
sociology’’ (Outlines of Sociology, p. 36). As much is said in 
Pure Sociology. But in a general scheme of all sciences do they 
stand below sociology as more general and simpler sciences or above 
it as less general and more complex? The latter alternative seems 
to be excluded in Ward’s treatment, since he calls sociology the 
“most complex science” (Pure Sociology, p. 46), and asserts that 
it heads the entire list of sciences (see quotation above). On the 
other hand, the other social sciences are called the ‘special social 
sciences”’ and since they go into the details of the various great 
subdivisions of social activity would naturally be regarded (accord- 
ing to the scheme in question) as more complex than sociology. 
But because, according to the doctrine, the more complex science 
is a synthesis of the units contained in the next less complex and 
because it is asserted the other social sciences furnish data for 
sociology, schematically they would be expected to precede sociol- 
ogy. Yet one rather feels that Ward does not regard them as more 
general sciences. 

No doubt sociology is a synthesis of other sciences. But it is 
apparent that, since sociology has developed, other social sciences 
are treating it as data for themselves, i.e., abstracting units and 
points of view from it which they synthesize into themselves. 
We have witnessed such transformations in economics, psychology, 
ethics, political science, to a degree up to the present time, and 
probably are destined to see still further absorptions of the sociologi- 
cal concept. Good, fruitful ideas easily pass into circulation and 
become a part of the organizing equipment of the minds that work 
in cognate lines. Perhaps this is to be welcomed because it makes 
for the unity of the sciences. 

The real scientific question is not whether sociology is higher 
or lower than the other social sciences but what is its function in 
the scientific undertaking as one among its brethren. It will 
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become established as a science among others as fast and as far 
as it discovers its specific division of labor. This will probably 
consist in showing how all the great streams of social activities 
enter into synthesis with each other, how the many lines of human 
interest get harnessed into a working copartnership, in unearth- 
ing and formulating the conditions and laws of progress relative 
to total society, and in developing principles of social control. In 
this sense, and perhaps in this sense alone, may sociology lay 
any claim to being the most general social science. 


SOCIAL STATICS AND DYNAMICS 


Altogether the most difficult part of the Wardian sociology is 
that which relates to social statics and social dynamics. Ward’s 
Dynamic Sociology lacked the mechanism of system which was 
developed in Pure Sociology and hence escaped any difficulty 
of interpretation in the use it makes of the terms ‘“‘statics”’ 
and “dynamics.” “Statics,” “passive dynamics,” and “active 
dynamics”’ were the terms used in the former work to express in 
a general way what came to be expressed in the latter work by the 
terms “statics,” “dynamics,” and “‘telics.”” Thus it is said: 

The condition, or status, of society at the present time or at any past 
time is the problem of social statics: the matural progress, or movement, of 
society, the causes, origins, and genesis of its leading institutions, and the 
purely spontaneous changes which it has undergone, are problems of passive, 
or negative, social dynamics The closing chapter of that volume [Dynamic 
Sociology, Vol. 1], though fairly entering on the field of social science, was pur- 
posely confined to the statical and passively dynamical conditions, which it 
was necessary to comprehend thoroughly before the more important but less 
understood problems of active social dynamics, or applied social science, could 
be intelligently stated and logically discussed [Dynamic Sociology, I, 456; Il, 
1-2]. 

These distinctions were carried out in an obvious and untechnical 
manner. 

But in Pure Sociology, where Ward’s system is matured and 
final, it is a really critical task to discover the relations existing 
between social statics and social dynamics. And when their 
actual relation has been ascertained certain discrepancies appear 
and the basis for the formulation is open to grave objections. 
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There can be no doubt that Ward regarded his conception and 
treatment of statics and dynamics as among his greatest contribu- 
tions to sociology, for relative to both, in commenting on their 
consideration by Comte, he took pains to point out the profound 
advance he himself makes in their formulation (Pure Sociology, 
pp. 223-24). Besides this their treatment occupies about one- 
sixth of the total space devoted to pure sociology. Outside of 
his treatment of the classification of the sciences, this is by far the 
greatest amount of attention he devotes to developing the technical 
mechanism of his social philosophy. 

In dealing with social statics and social dynamics, I shall first 
make an exposition of their essential features and then devote to 
their formulation some criticisms. Pursuant to that I cannot 
refrain from acknowledging the masterly treatment contained in the 
two chapters which are devoted to statics and dynamics and the 
great value of the many conceptions embodied in their presenta- 
tion. From whatever point viewed, Ward’s conception of social 
synergy is profound and his exposition of it is among his most 
masterly productions. But when a writer consciously seeks to 
construct a system which avowedly is an advance over those of its 
predecessors and when such attention is devoted to the perfection 
of its mechanism that the latter is made to occupy a conspicuous 
and vital position in the system, the system and the mechanism 
must be examined critically with a view to determining their con- 
sistency and validity. 

Social statics and social dynamics have specific functions 
allotted to them in the age-long social drama. They are con- 
ceptual mechanisms in a system of social philosophy whose divi- 
sions of labor consist in the creation and transformation of social 
structures, or the establishment of social order and the production 
of progress. Both processes are comprehended under a larger 
division of sociology—social mechanics. It deals with the social 
forces in both their statical and dynamical aspects (ibid., p. 145). 
Telics is the other main division of pure sociology. 

The principle of synergy lies behind the operation of the social 
forces in the field of statics. This principle represents the coming 
together of conflicting forces in such manner that their direction 
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undergoes a gradual change by which they become co-operatively 
conservative and constructive. Ward seeks to demonstrate that 
synergy is a universal cosmical principle, accounting alike for the 
construction of celestial and terrestrial structures. In the social 
field, the social forces, which otherwise but for the operation of 
synergy would be kinetic, destructive agents, are brought into bal- 
ance. During, and as a consequence of, this equilibration the social 
forces become constructive. Their creative synthetic function issues 
in structures and social order. Society is established (ibid., pp. 
175 fi.). 

The statical character of structures arises out of the fact that 
functioning, growth, and simple perfectionment do not make 
determinative changes of type. All modifications of type occur 
under dynamics. Social function is to be regarded as quite as 
statical as structure. Physiology as a science is as statical as 
anatomy. Functions as such do not modify structures. They 
are not dynamic even where by excess they increase the quantity 
of life through growth and multiplication. Likewise simple per- 
fectionment (Ward never illustrates what he means by it) so long 
as it does not alter the type of structure, is statical. The principle 
at work relative to social structures is the same as that in inven- 
tion, biology, and psychology. The difference between the fields 
lies in the nature of the forces (ibid., pp. 180-83). 

Since social equilibration “works out social structures and 
conserves them,” the process is one “‘of a sttuggle for structures”’ 
in which the fittest structures survive (ibid., p. 184). It is not a 
quiescent process but one marked by intense activity. It is this 
“increased intensity”’ that constructs (ibid., p. 222). 

Social statics, like biological statics, is a theoretical science. 
It assumes the fixity of human institutions in order to study them. 
But there is no actual fixity. The social process is a continual 
flux in which transformations occur (ibid., p. 224). 

Social statics appears somewhat late on the scene in social 
evolution. It does not begin with the origin of the race. Man 
as man evolved and distinctive races were wrought out before it 
appeared. Not until men had dispersed, races had been differ- 
entiated, languages, customs, religion, ceremonies, etc., had formed, 
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population had increased mightily so that divergent groups again 
met but as hostile strangers, conflict and conquest had ensued and 
following it social assimilation involving crossing and combina- 
tion of culture, did it emerge (Pure Sociology, pp. 193-203). 

Further, social statics has its own distinctive domain. It is 
not to be confounded with social dynamics or any other science. 

To my own mind it would be impossible to conceive of a more definite 
branch of science than that of social statics as here presented. It cannot be 
confounded with any other science or domain of natural law, and we shall see 
in the next chapter that it is as clearly marked off from social dynamics as 
from all other sciences, although it is its natural prelude and its study is abso- 
lutely essential to the study of social dynamics, which cannot be understood 
without it as a basis [ibid., 216]. 


Dynamics is a term which occupies a conspicuous place in 
Ward’s sociology. Not only did it christen his first sociological 
work but it acquired deep significance in the mechanism of his 
matured philosophy. But in developing pure sociology the term 
undergoes a transformation of meaning. In Pure Sociology at 
least three distinct interpretations are necessary. In the earlier 
part of that work it has the general significance of force and move- 


ment. In formulating the mechanism of statics and dynamics 
its sense is specialized, covering the agency which disturbs the 
equilibrium of forces. These interpretations are consciously 
adopted by Ward. But in the latter portion of the volume he 
sometimes unconsciously drifts into the use of the term which 
comports with the usage common among sociologists, namely, 
any changing society or set of social conditions. 

Since statics deals with the establishment of an equilibrium 
of social forces and the production of social order, it is evident 
that social dynamics must be something different. Equilibrium 
is still concerned but in the direction of disturbance and trans- 
formation. Social dynamics secures these results by means of 
long, gradual, differentiating processes. Therefore instead of be- 
ing directed toward social order the treatment of social dynamics 
considers the processes of social progress. Its business is not 
fixity of type but fluidity and change of type. And since growth, 
functioning, and simple perfectionment do not secure structural 
transformation, something else must be invoked. 
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Dynamic phenomena can take place only after structures are 
formed. ‘Dynamic movements are confined to structures already 
formed and . . . . consist in changes in the type of these structures. 

_. . It is a differential process and takes place by infinitesimal 
increments and changes”’ which are comparable to the transfer of 
matter in petrifaction (bid., p. 222). It involves some additional 
principle by which it is adjusted to the environment (7bid., p. 221). 
As such it involves movement as distinguished from motion. 

Dynamics also relates itself to the equilibrium of forces as 
manifested in the social order in a manner distinguishable from the 
relation statics bears. In statics the equilibrium is established 
and conserved. In dynamics the internal, intensive, differential 
movements influence the social order. The equilibrium, instead 
of being stationary, passes into a moving equilibrium. In this 
movement of the whole, progress is seen. Progress consists in 
such a transformation of structure and order that, instead of being 
broken down or impaired, they are not only sustained but improved. 
This improvement consists in a better adaptation to the environ- 
ment. Hence in progress society gradually becomes possessed of 
a more efficient mechanism of adaptation. Ward’s emphasis is 
on the mechanism rather than on the subjective content, that of 
satisfaction, or welfare. 

Unlike statics, whose field of operation is dominated by but 
one principle, synergy, the dynamic field has three principles which 
produce the results seen in progress. The briefest statement of 
these principles and their functions may be quoted from Ward: 

These are, first, difference of potential, manifested chiefly in the crossing 
of cultures, and by which the equilibrium of social structures is disturbed, 
converting stability into lability; second, innovation due to psychic exuber- 
ance, through which the monotonous repetition of social heredity is interrupted, 
and new vistas are gained; and, third, conation, or social effort, by which the 
social energy is applied to material things, resulting in poesis and achievement. 
All these principles are unconscious social agencies working for social progress 
[Pure Sociology, pp. 231-32]. 


Ward’s exposition of social statics and social dynamics is most 
likely to confuse the student until he has mastered the system; 
even then a confusion exists but it is observed to pertain to the 
system. It is almost as difficult to discover just what are the rela- 
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tions between statics and dynamics in his scheme as it is to penetrate 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason and understand how the categories 
are related to the forms of time and space. A part of the trouble 
arises from the fact that it is not until social statics has been 
exposited in chap. x, and the second division of social dynamics 
in chap. xi has been reached, that the author’s real idea of their 
schematic relationship emerges. Up to that point the reader is 
left to believe that he is pursuing a chronological account of the 
successive development of statics and dynamics. Yet when we 
reach this point we are met by this statement: ‘Social statics, 
like biological statics, is a theoretical science. It assumes [italics 
mine] the fixity of human institutions in order to study them.” 
We find, then, that we are to take the relation of statics to dynamics 
as one of logic rather than as one of time. Although the announce- 
ment comes late it does clear up some of the anomalies which 
seemed to inhere in a chronological interpretation. For instance, 
we are told in the exposition of the dynamic principles that they 
have been in operation all the time; that, notwithstanding the fact 
that statics creates the equilibrium which we call the social order, 
those principles were already on the scene, busy at work, although 
their function is to secure a moving equilibrium, or social progress. 
When chronologically viewed it was really difficult to think of 
social differentiation having taken place, followed by collision 
of groups, conflict, conquest, and social integration, the last item 
alone constituting social statics, without the presence of the 
dynamic agent. 

But the statement that statics is a purely theoretical conception 
does not remove all confusion. In the first place, there are indica- 
tions that at times Ward himself thinks of the relation of dynamics 
to statics as chronological. The long-deferred statement that 
statics is to be conceived as purely theoretical indicates either 
this or that the author lapsed from his extracrdinarily high rank 
as an expositor. And when the belated statement appears it 
bears the character of inconspicuousness and of being incidental 
to the elaborate treatment of statics and dynamics. 

Second, great emphasis is laid on the fact that dynamics can- 
not occur until statics has built structural types on which the 
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former is to work. There cannot be a change of type until this 
type is established and the creation of this type is the function of 
statics. ‘‘No dynamic phenomena can take place until structures 
are formed.” ‘‘Dynamic movements are confined to structures 
already formed.” They consist ‘“‘in changes in the type of these . 
structures” (op. cit., p. 222). I am entirely unable to attach any 
significance to these statements when taken in a logical sense only. 
They mean chronological succession or they mean nothing. 

Third, the relation of type formation to type transformation. 
We are to remember that the principle of synergy accounts for 
structures by constructing an equilibrium of reciprocal and co- 
operative social forces out of mutually antagonistic and destructive 
ones; that this creation of structural types must precede their 
transformation under dynamics; and that this creation does not 
take place prior to, and is consummated in, the process of social 
assimilation. (For the latter part of the statement, ibid., pp. 
201-3.) Notwithstanding, the dynamic principles are supposed to 
operate during the building-up process of synergy. Thus Ward 
says: ‘‘We saw in it [statics] the working of the principle of synergy, 
equilibrating antagonistic social forces and constructing human 
institutions. We kept as completely out of view as possible the 


other and equally important point, viz., the simultaneous and 
concomitant working of the principle of the difference of potential’”’ 
(ibid., p. 236). Innovation also occurred specifically during social 
assimilation in the workings of the institution of slavery (ibid., 
p. 244). Relative to it Ward makes this statement: 


The state of equilibrium established by social synergy in producing the 
old structures is converted into a moving equilibrium developing higher 
structures. Innovation is a part of this process, and is not to be considered 
as a separate movement. It is a partial explanation of how the changes take 
place. In studying it we simply go deeper into the details of the process and 
learn to distinguish the strictly dynamic from the wholly static elements of 
social activity [ibid., pp. 247-48). 


Conation is viewed in the same light. “Finally, in studying 
conation we proceed one step further in our analysis and seek to 
discover what it is that makes an action dynamic’”’ (ibid., p. 248). 

Now the difficulty consists in understanding how the dynamic 
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principles are able to effect changes in types of structures while 
those types are in process of formation under statics. To call it 
a logical conception does not help much. There can be no doubt 
that Ward’s exposition of statics is meant to identify the process of 
“assimilation” which succeeded the “‘protosocial”’ stage and intro- 
duced the ‘‘ metasocial”’ stage with the synergistic creation of struc- 
ture or types. Both chaps. x and xi explicitly and implicitly reflect 
this interpretation. The social order as such then arises for the 
first time. After showing how family, clan, patriarchal system, 
race, tribe, language, customs, ceremonies, religion, exogamy, etc., 
grew up, Ward remarks: ‘Such a state of things can scarcely 
be called a society, and yet it contained all the germs of a future 
society. This was the stage of differentiation” (ibid., p. 201). 
But “‘at length a process of integration began ‘We are now 
to inquire by what process and according to what principle the 
latter was accomplished. At the very outset it is important to 
note that this principle is none other than that by which all organi- 
zation takes place, viz., synergy” (ibid., p. 203). Of conflict, 
which initiates integration, he says: ‘‘We at last have a true key 
to the solution of the question of the origin of society” (ibid., 


Pp. 204). 


Ward is far from clear as to what structures he has in mind 
in considering statics and dynamics, whether achievement in general 
or the particular achievements which more especially constitute 
the social organization. Both are spoken of and sometimes it is 
the one, sometimes the other that appears to be meant. But 
whether it is the one or the other or both can make no difference 
in the outcome since all achievements are held to be social institu- 
tions and therefore are structures (ibid., p. 31). The great ques- 
tion or problem is one that pertains to the occurrence of static 
and dynamic principles at the same time. Perhaps this might not 
appear so difficult to conceive had we not been assured that types 
of structures must be worked out prior to their transformation; 
that the social order must get established before social progress 
can take place; that a stationary equilibrium must be constituted 
as a condition to securing a moving equilibrium. But the whole 
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distinction between statics and dynamics rests there. Everything 
revolves about, and centers in, types of structures. Type estab- 
lishment means unprogressive, or stationary society; type trans- 
formation means progressive society. Type establishment means 
a process of building up a type and type transformation means 
working it over into a structure that involves a new principle of 
adaptation. How both establishment of type and its transforma- 
tion may occur at the same time either chronologically or logically 
is past understanding. 


Relative to the dynamic principles the question arises: What 
real difference is there between those of innovation and conation ? 
Innovation is said to be the invention which was initiated by the 
leisure class but which occurs widely now, and conation is that 
part of desire or that desire which is directed toward the materia] 
environment and results in achievement, another name for inven- 
tion. Innovation may be “psychical exuberance” and conation 
may be forced effort, yet each is a desire to achieve and the fruitful- 
ness of each arises from the fact that its effort is expended on the 
material environment. Practically their only difference consists 
in the fact that originally some men achieved because they wanted 
to and others have achieved because they had to—distinctions so 
slight for sociological purposes that to apply the term “ principle”’ 
to them is too great an honor. 


The distinctions drawn between statics and dynamics do not 
uniformly result in clear ideas. What a change in type of social 
structures consists in Ward never illustrates. Indeed his nearest 
approach to an illustration relative to any kind of structure is 
that which refers to a patent on the improvement made to a pre- 
vious invention. The patent is issued because a “‘new principle”’ 
is introduced. But in the organic and social world he is silent, 
which is all the more curious since both fields of phenomena are 
so extensively dealt with. Previous to “social integration” there 
were no types of structures, only ‘“‘idea germs’’; afterward types 
had arisen. But what Ward actually conceived to have happened 
to religion, language, government, etc., in the way of adding “new 
principles” is purely conjectural. I have always admired Ward’s 
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system but have felt defeated whenever called upon to illustrate 
by concrete cases the distinction between his types of structures. 

A similar difficulty arises in considering another side of the 
subject of type. Ward insists that progress consists in a change 
of type of structure. This is brought about by infinitely small 
changes which constitute the moving equilibrium. As we have 
seen, neither growth, function, nor simple perfectionment can 
account for a change of type (Pure Sociology, pp. 181-82). This 
is open to grave questioning. Both growth and perfectionment 
are put in the class of non-moving equilibriums. The syllogistic 
form of the argument employed by Ward to prove his case is this: 
Growth, functioning, and simple perfectionment cannot change 
type. Only moving equilibriums can do so. Hence they are not 
moving equilibriums. But I do not see why a growing child, or 
other growing organism, does not represent in the strictest sense a 
progressive balancing of forces. The same should hold true of 
“simple perfectionment” if it is perfectionment at all. For 
example, there must have been all stages of differentiation repre- 
sented in the series of feet belonging to the forms which bridged 
the gap between man’s simian ancestors and himself. The full 
series may perhaps be regarded as constituting a change of type 
in the Wardian sense. Now a small part of the series would doubt- 
less be considered a case of “‘simple perfectionment.” But if 
the whole series constitutes a moving equilibrium (it must be so 
in the Wardian sense because it actually changes type), why does 
not any portion of the series ? 


In Ward’s treatment it is evident that strictly social structures 
emerge only after “social integration” has succeeded the period 
of conquest that initiates the “metasocial” stage of social evolu- 
tion. It is of some importance to inquire in what the social con- 
tent of that “protosocial”’ stage which endured hundreds of 
thousands of years prior to the ‘‘metasocial’”’ period consisted. 
If social structures are the products of the “metasocial” period, 
what preceded them? If the balancing of social forces does not 
take place prior to that period when primitive social products were 
building, in what relation to each other were the social forces ? 
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Instead of social structures we find Ward talking of original 
“idea” or “culture germs” as constituting the content of the 
“protosocial” stage. These Anlagen possess much social energy 
locked up within them which becomes freed and constructive 
through conflict and the consequent “social karyokinesis”’ (oP. cit., 
p. 236). One cannot but wonder why forces so locked up in lan- 
guage, religion, race, tribe, custom, etc., are not balanced and how 
they can be regarded as “‘kinetic’’; also why unlocking them would 
not really render them “kinetic” and destructive in the truest 
sense. But according to Ward it is because of their “difference 
of potential” that through conflict their energy is unlocked and 
the process of equilibration takes place which issues in structural 
types. Hence there could have been no equilibrating process 
prior to integration through assimilation. It is only from his 
general doctrine of synergy that we are able to infer in what rela- 
tion the preceding social forces were. According to that doctrine 
they were running to waste because they were kinetic rather than 
dynamic and constructive. “The motions that take place prior 
to equilibration, the unrestrained motions of all things in their 
primitive state, are kinetic. But these produce nothing. They 
ee Construction is only possible through equilibra- 
tion. Statics does not imply inactivity or quiescence” (ibid., p. 222). 

Now if the protosocial state is characterized by the operation 
of kinetic forces it is inconceivable that the original “‘idea germs,” 
or Anlagen, could have been formed. And there is a rather formi- 
dable array of such Anlagen enumerated as having been wrought 
out during the period of social differentiation (ibid., pp. 199-201). 
Ward actually uses the term “equilibrium” relative to one of these, 
viz., race: 

A race of men may be looked on as a physical system possessing a large 
amount of potential energy, but often having reached such a complete state 
of equilibrium that it is incapable of performing any but the normal functions 
of growth and multiplication. It is reduced by the very principle that con- 


structed it to the power of simple repetition. Under the head of social stagna- 
tion . . . . it was shown that most savage and barbarous races are actually 


in this stage [#bid., p. 236]. 
Evidently the “equilibrium” is regarded as being of a physical 
rather than of a social character. But it is difficult to believe 
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that the accompanying social products can be regarded as purely 
physical products. 

In another passage Ward concedes much of what, schematically, 
he reserves for late society to “protosocial” society: 


If savage man has come out of an animal state (Homo descended from 
Pithecanthropus), if barbaric man has come from savage man, if half-civilized 
man has come from barbaric man, if civilized man has come from half-civilized 
man, if enlightened man has come from early civilized man, then there has in 
the long run always been progress in spite of all the forms of degeneracy and 
all the rhythms to which this series of phenomena has been subjected [ibid.., 


Pp. 229]. 


Unless progress is used here in a very loose and unwarranted 
sense the earliest human society is credited with that which by the 
system under discussion is reserved for social dynamics. But social] 
dynamics concerns itself with transformation of structures under 
a moving equilibrium of forces. And, as we have seen, dynamics 
is preceded by statics with its stationary equilibration. 


Much of this confusion in Ward’s system of sociology is due to 
the hard-and-fast position held relative to achievement as consti- 
tuting the subject-matter of sociology and to the attempt to build 
a sociological system on the analogy of physical mechanics. To 
rule out all of the early social products such as clan, tribe, family, 
religion, race, etc., from having a place in the list of achievements 
is an arbitrary procedure which sacrifices facts to system. The 
same must be affirmed of the refusal to view those phenomena as 
the products of social forces which operated in a manner similar 
to those in more recent society. That he sought to make society 
begin with the “metasocial” stage is an indication that he was 
unduly influenced by the social conflict school of sociologists, as 
is also his position which glorifies the benefits of war in times of 
civilization and enlightenment. 


WAR 


On the place and function of war in society Ward underwent a 
change of heart between the publication of his Dynamic Sociology 
and his Pure Sociology. In the former work he viewed standing 
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armies and war as inimical to civilization and as a means of exploita- 
tion of the masses of people by the privileged classes and the govern- 
ing few (Dynamic Sociology, II, 237-38). He did not believe, 
however, that war can be abolished until the reform is introduced 
on the side of the offensive instead of the defensive, otherwise 
non-resistance would be fatal. The mistake of “peace reformers”’ 
consists in “supposing that peace can be maintained except by 
the very threat of war, so long as the war spirit prevails in any 
considerable portion of mankind”’ (ibid., I, 648). Doubtless the 
appearance of the sociology of conflict which he later gives so much 
weight in the origin and evolution of society accounts for his 
change of position. For in Pure Sociology he defends war and 
deprecates the attitude of peace advocates. 

Ward, as we have seen, calls conflict the “true key” to the 
problem of the origin of society. It is “the only scientific explana- 
tion that has been offered of the facts and phenomena of human 
society.” It is both a true natural principle and a universal one, 
and illustrates “simple and typical social synergy”’ (Pure Sociology, 
pp. 203-4). 

Not only is conflict regarded as essential to account for the 
origin of society, thus having a large place in social statics, but 
it is likewise necessary to social progress, which social dynamics 
accounts for. ‘When races stop struggling progress ceases. They 
want no progress and they have none. For all primitive and early, 
undeveloped races, certainly, the condition of peace is a condition 
of social stagnation” (ibid., p. 238). What is true of backward 
peoples is practically true of civilized ones. The advanced peoples 
are compounds of many crossings of culture by reason of successive 
conquests. Consequently they have the highest social efficiency 
and constantly extend their domain over the backward peoples of 
the globe. But this is only another form of conquest and “differs 
not the least in principle” from the principles laid down in the treat- 
ment of conflict (ibid., p. 239). ‘Under the operation of such a 
cosmical principle it seems a waste of breath to urge peace, justice, 
humanity, and yet there can be no doubt that these moral forces 
are gaining strength and slowly mitigating the severity of the law 
of nature. But mitigation is all that can be hoped for.”’ Most 
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of the peace agitation is ‘characterized by total blindness” to all 
the “broader cosmic facts and principles.” It is our “over- 
culture,”’ the ‘‘mark of an effete mind,’’ “maudlin sentimentality, 
and inconsistent sympathy.”” Could peace missionaries have their 
way there would be an end to progress (ibid., pp. 239-40). 

Were a writer the inhabitant of a warring state in the midst 
of a warring group so that his historical perspective had been 
swamped by the pressure of contemporaneous conditions, this 
position might not appear unnatural. But in the case of a man 
who was the citizen of a peaceful state, living in an enlightened 
age, and cognizant of the whole field of social facts, the position 
seems strange indeed. Without standing sponsor for “peace 
missionaries” it is important that we should examine this doctrine 
impartially. 

First, Ward’s illustrations of the benefits of conquest on the 
part of advanced nations in modern times are unfortunate for his 
position, since the very features which, according to his exposition 
of conflict, are progress-giving were absent. Conquest and assimi- 
lation, in order to prove beneficial, must occur between peoples 
of about the same culture stage. ‘“‘The only kind of social assimi- 
lation that is increasingly fertile, is that between races that occupy 
substantially the same social position’ (ibid., p. 215). But the 
primitive peoples with which the advanced nations have dealt 
are little compounded or are not compounded at all. Hence if 
fusion with them takes place, according to the theory, it could not 
prove fruitful. Ward admits their backwardness and unfruit- 
fulness but still insists that their conquest truly represents the 
conflict theory (op. cit., p. 239). 

Again it must be said that there is very little real fusion between 
such backward peoples and their civilized conquerors. Generally 
the inferior race or people is pushed out and displaced; or it may 
be retained as a ward of the superior nation to be gradually assimi- 
lated physically rather than culturally. This has been the case 
with the American Indians. It would be extreme to assert that 
there has been anything like a ‘‘crossing of cultures” between the 
whites and Indians in North America. 

Second, when it is claimed that conflict between advanced 
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nations today is the prime condition of progress the eyes are blinded 
by a theory and the mind is oblivious to the obvious facts of the 
modern period of history. It is sufficient to inquire: What con- 
flict in modern times between such peoples has resulted in conquest, 
subordination of the one to the other in its territory, and a long 
process of amalgamation of culture? It would be difficult to find 
such a case on the part of leading nations. 

There have been almost innumerable conflicts in modern times 
and some that have occurred were gigantic and profound. ‘Terri- 
tories have been shifted from one state to another. But modern 
history has been characterized by the existence of states which, 
resting on a definite territorial basis, have presented distinct 
national personalities and externalized themselves relative to each 
other. The movement of an integral people out of its geographical 
location, its invasion and conquest of another such people, and the 
physical and cultural absorption of either the victors or the con- 
quered by the other, or the amalgamation of the two cultures, 
cannot be said to have taken place, among peoples who have been 
in the mid-current of western civilization, since the Norman inva- 
sion of the eleventh century. 

Language and race loyalty have proved almost insurmountable 
barriers to the assimilation of a people, even where territorial 
incorporation has taken place. The recrudescence of political 
aspirations of present slavic inhabitants of Austria and Germany 
clearly distinguishes the method of incorporation of a people from 
that of conquest, consequent slavery, and other stages of social 
assimilation which the conflict theory involves. Germany absorbed 
Pomerania and Schleswig-Holstein, but their cultures were essen- 
tially identical with its own. It incorporated Alsace and Lorraine, 
yet the inhabitants and literature of the latter, though not the 
language, have remained chiefly French. Russia incorporated 
Siberia but has sent little of her population and culture into the 
incorporated region. Changes of territory have taken place as 
a result of the recent Balkan conflict but the states involved are 
admittedly feudal and medieval in their social systems, having 
been practically untouched by western progress. These are but 
a few of the instances of the modern method of conquest as dis- 
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tinguished from the earlier one which was followed by approxi- 
mately complete amalgamation. 

The method by which the modern world takes and utilizes the 
undeveloped regions of the earth is seizure and colonization. 
It is seizure rather than conquest because backward peoples are 
unable to make anything like effectual resistance to the advance 
of the great powers. It is colonization instead of assimilation since, 
as has been previously stated, the civilized peoples do not merge 
culturally with the undeveloped inhabitants but exterminate, 
displace, and localize them as wards. The new territory of which 
the natives have been dispossessed is settled by migrants from the 
exploiting nation and organized as dependent colonies into the 
governmental scheme of the parent society. 

If this is true, the crossing of cultures, which has certainly 
gone on in an increasingly voluminous and fruitful manner in 
modern times and which has contributed so largely to human 
progress, must have had other agencies than conflict to promote 
it. In fact the great communicating and teaching agencies which 
have developed within the period are quite sufficient to take care 
of and promote the crossing of culture. Therefore it must be 
said that while Ward’s application of the philosophy of conflict 
to backward peoples is mostly justified, his assertion that war is 
the fundamental condition of progress in civilized and enlightened 
times is unwarranted and untrue. 


SLAVERY AND LABOR 


In his latest conception of slavery Ward views it in its rela- 
tion to the genesis of labor in the economic sense of the term. The 
modern man possesses the ability to carry on sustained labor. 
The work of the world is performed continuously and systemati- 
cally for the sake of production. Primitive men may perform 
work but it is likely to be of a sporadic character. The mass of 
primitive people are not organized into a systematic body of pro- 
ducers. Ward contends that they do not labor because they are 
not disciplined. To secure this discipline it is necessary that the 
mass of the people shall be compelled to work under long, master- 
ful coercion. Because there is no other institution or agency 
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which is capable of supplying this disciplinary training slavery 
is conceived to meet the need. It therefore becomes a fruitful 
and justifiable institution relative to the stage of evolution in which 
it occurs. ‘‘The capacity to labor is a typical ‘acquired character’ 
that has been transmitted in minute additions from parent to off- 
spring and from generation to generation of slaves, until great 
numbers of men were at last born with a ‘natural’ or constitutional 
power to apply themselves to monotonous tasks during their whole 
lives”’ (Pure Sociology, p. 272). 

Further, the institution in its origin is associated with conflict. 
Slavery is the third mode of treatment which the conquered race 
is subjected to, the preceding modes having been extermination 
and cannibalism. Since conflict is the “true key” to the origin 
of society and slavery is a factor in its processes, the inevitableness 
of the institution is apparent (ibid., pp. 204-5). In fact modern 
industry could not have come into existence without it. “And 
right here is a corollary which Mr. Spencer and other critics of 
militancy have failed to draw. For slavery, as they admit, is the 
natural and necessary outcome of war. It is the internal step 
in the ‘régime of status.’ It was therefore in militarism that the 
foundations of industrialism were laid in social adaptation. There 
seems to be no other way by which mankind could have been pre- 
pared for an industrial era.’’ But if this is too extreme, “it is at 
least true that this is the particular way in which men were fitted 
for the réle that they have been playing in the last two centuries”’ 
(ibid., p. 272). 

Two distinct questions arise out of Ward’s position relative to 
slavery and labor: Is conflict the sole cause of slavery, and is 
slavery the sole cause of labor? The reply to the first question is 
found simply in an appeal to fact. Spencer sufficiently showed 
that there have been various methods other than war of securing 
slaves, such as selling children and other relatives, kidnaping, 
enslavement of the debtor, and condemning the criminal to slavery 
(Principles of Sociology, Part VIII, chap. v). It is to be admitted, 
however, that war has been the chief method employed in the 
establishment of slavery. 

The other question demands a different kind of answer. In this 
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connection it is interesting to note that in his earlier writings on 
sociology Ward occupied a different position relative to slavery. 
He then regarded it as but one of the means for securing the dis- 
cipline which labor involves and severely condemned Spencer for 
arguing in favor of its exclusive réle in that capacity (Dynamic 
Sociology, I, 541). Whether rightly or wrongly the sociology of 
conflict came to dominate his mind and the necessity cf slavery 
appeared as a consequence. 

The writings of recent investigators of the capacity of primitive 
man throw some light on his interests and ability. The older 
writers underrated his ability, interpreting his backwardness as 
being due to innate incapacity. Spencer necessarily imputed 
to him the qualities of childishness, emotionalism, and fickleness, 
because he applied to him the standards of civilization rather than 
those of his own primitive cultural stage. Ward specifically 
reflects this attitude in his treatment of slavery, although the 
logic of his general position that circumstances are the potent 
factors in the development of individuals looks in the opposite 
direction. He specifically states that the difference between 
civilized and uncivilized man is less inherent than in things (Pure 
Sociology, p. 17). Both Thomas and Boas have shown that the 
mental organization of primitive man is practically identical with 
that of civilized man, and that, measured in terms of their 
cultural conditions, they have relatively equal strength of atten- 
tion, inhibition, originality, and generalization (Thomas, Sex and 
Society, pp. 25 ff.; Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, chap. iv). 

The persistence of primitive man’s activity in the direction of 
his interests is abundantly evidenced by those who have lived 
among primitive peoples and who have observed them without 
prejudice. Thus Boas states that in his own contact with the 
very Indians whom Spencer’s informant cited as unpersistent and 
childish in their attention and interest they often wearied him first in 
considering matters which involved their interest. My colleague, 
Dr. O. G. Libby, testifies that, in his capacity as secretary of the 
State Historical Society of North Dakota, his years of contact 
with various Indian tribes led him to the same conclusion. One 
illustration may be offered. He held a conference which lasted a 
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week and which was devoted to securing the Arikara’s account of 
the “Custer Massacre,” in which the elder Indians had taken part. 
Each day’s proceedings began in the morning and continued till 
ten or eleven o’clock at night. At the end of the week, to the sug- 
gestion that the conference had better end as they might be tired, 
the Indians responded: ‘‘We are not tired. But if you are tired 
we had better stop.” 

The point of all this is that without slavery as an agency, with 
the mental capacity for sustained interest, primitive men would 
have worked out their labor system gradually and as fast as proper 
incentives accumulated. Especially as money, as an instrument 
of value and exchange, was developed, the items of wages and 
especially profits would make their appeal. It is certainly true 
that many primitive peoples living in what Ward calls the “ proto- 
social” stage developed inventions and technology to a considerable 
extent and laid the foundations of an industrial and labor system. 
Thus the Indians of British Guiana interchange manufactured 
products, different tribes engaging in special lines of production 
which their environment or technical achievement enables them 
to carry on to advantage for exchange with the others (Thomas, 
Source Book for Social Origins, article by Biichner, pp. 116-17). 

It is assumed that slavery furnished the discipline for the 
development of the captured hordes into a labor mass. It is per- 
tinent to inquire at what point in the process of social evolution 
discipline as an attained ability entered. The captors are assumed 
to possess it, otherwise it could not be imposed on the captured. 
From whom did the captors obtain it? This really starts a 
baffling series of preconditions which reach their end in the con- 
clusion that either some group of people of itself worked out the 
system of discipline which they proceeded to impose upon other 
people, and the consequent composite people in turn on others, 
or that discipline could have arisen by means of other agencies 
than slavery. 

Ward’s statement that discipline is an “‘acquired character’ 
which was gradually built up by means of transmission from 
parents to offspring is open to question. It is safe to say that 
present-day biologists would almost unanimously reject it as an 
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impossible mode of accounting for labor. It is generally held by 
biologists that acquired characters cannot be transmitted. Accept- 
ing their statement as true, the disciplining force of slavery must 
have been exercised only in the lives of each particular generation 
of individuals. 
CASTE 

According to Ward, caste was as much the product of conflict 
as was slavery. Indeed he appears to regard it as exclusively the 
product of conquest (Pure Sociology, p. 206). The two races which 
were forced to occupy the same territory, the conquered as the 
slaves of the victors, regarded each other with prejudice and 
hostility. Generations must ensue before a fusion of the two into 
one people could take place. This separation into servile and non- 
servile classes is what constituted castes, and marks the origin of 
caste. It would seem that all succeeding castes are to be regarded 
as lineal descendants of those original castes which arose during 
the period of social assimilation when society itself is considered 
by Ward to have originated. 

But is there no other principle or principles operating in society 
which are capable of generating caste? Has there never been a 
social stratification which amounted to a caste system which was 
not the product of conquest and social assimilation? Are the 
hard-and-fast classes which exist in England today the consequences 
of conflict of a military nature? There are in the British Isles 
several social strata between which there is practically no inter- 
marriage and no conventional social intermixture. These classes 
do not coincide with the several ethnic elements out of which the 
people of Great Britain have, at different times, been compounded. 
Such a coincidence should occur were the stratifications the 
products of the conquests of the past. 

Further, it is obvious that forces are working in the United 
States which if not checked by the operation of other forces which 
are strictly modern would in due time organize our population into 
distinct and inflexible classes. Were the wealthy class not con- 
tinuously recruited from below it would become exclusive and 
aristocratic. Self-individualization, the desire to stand out in 
distinction relative to the masses of people, the adoption of badges 
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and titles of distinction, the effort to put into the possession of one’s 
children the wealth, social standing, and privileges that have been 
gained by parents, are principles which if left to act alone would be 
sufficient in a few generations to create social castes. 


ROMANTIC LOVE 


In the course of an extended treatment of the phylogenetic 
forces of society Ward has occasion to consider the nature of sex 
relations. The sexual instinct, which he terms “natural love,” 
together with its derivative and associate manifestations, is given 
much attention. Since we are concerned with but one of these 
manifestations, that of “romantic love,” the other forms of love 
will be dismissed with the remark that in a general sense they are 
considered by Ward as the genetic products of the mating instinct. 

I have no objection to make relative to Ward’s demarkation and 
characterization of romantic love. The whole subject might be 
regarded as a mere incident of his system were it not for the fact 
that it is made to account so fundamentally for the position of 
woman in modern society. Romantic love is regarded both as a 
cause and as an effect. Certain episodes in historical develop- 
ment initiated it. In its turn it brought about a transformation in 
the sex relations, distinctively elevating the position of woman. 

We must recall that in Ward’s philosophy early society was 
characterized by a universal system of matriarchy wherein woman 
actually dominated the situation. It was not a case of mere 
maternalism, i.e., of handing down names through the mothers, 
but of bona fide governmental sovereignty, a gynecocracy. Up 
to this time females had chosen their male consorts and the latter 
had previously and during a long period of biological evolution 
been elevated from the position of parasitic appendages of the 
female organism to one of independence and equality by gyne- 
clexis. But in the midst of the matriarchal system something 
eventuates. The male, under gyneclexis and male rivalry, had 
become superior to the female in physical strength. He also had 
shared in the general brain development of the race. The stage 
of social evolution, moreover, guaranteed no ethical insight or 
scruples in the relations of the sexes. Hence in this setting, accord- 
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ing to Ward, man’s function in procreation, about which all had 
been ignorant previously, was discovered. Realizing his true re- 
lationship to the children, man proceeded to take control of them 
by means of his superior strength. Being stronger than woman 
and without ethical scruples, he overturned the gynecocratic order, 
subordinated woman along with children to his own selfish purposes, 
and so established the androcratic system. 

Without attempting to make an extended criticism on this point 
it should be said that Ward doubtless errs in hypothecating the 
existence of a general matriarchal system in the early evolution of 
society. I believe Westermarck succeeded in overthrowing that 
theory. Further, the couvade as vestigeal is employed to demon- 
strate the passage of society from the gynecocratic to the androcratic 
stage. But practically, if not absolutely, all known primitive 
people know the paternal part in procreation although many of 
them live under a maternal system. Besides, the couvade may 
be interpreted as a mystic sign of sympathetic union between 
husband and wife (Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, 
pp. 104 ff.; also Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, I1, 635-36). 

The androcratic system with all its subjection of woman is held 
to have persisted, pervaded as it was by the absence of any higher 
form of love than natural or sex instinct, until the institution of 
chivalry in the Middle Ages gave birth to romantic love. Then 
fanned and energized by the religious fervor and kindred emotional 
phenomena of the age, romantic love emancipated the women of 
the upper classes from their brutal subjection and established an 
ideal in society which, caught up and heightened by romantic 
literature, has operated to ameliorate the condition of women in 
all advanced nations. 

It is a historical fact, I believe, that a higher form of sex affection 
made its appearance during the Middle Ages, that it exhibited its 
force chiefly in the direction of woman, and that it has had much 
to do with the improvement that has gradually taken place in her 
social position. The issue that is raised is concerned with the 

nature of the method by which romantic love was introduced and 
perpetuated. 
As brain development accounts for the rise of humanity, a 
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change in brain structure and nerve organization, so Ward holds, 
is the primary cause of the appearance of romantic love, as it is 
of other social advances. Not only increase in brain mass but 
qualitative brain changes are responsible for social evolution. In 
later times the latter method is the more important. ‘Since the 
period of social assimilation this has undoubtedly been the principle 
advance that has been made. The cross-fertilization of cultures 
worked directly upon these qualitative characters, rendering the 
most thoroughly mixed races, like the Greeks and the English, 
highly intelligent.” The general aspects of these changes are said 
to be known: increase in number of “neurons,” “extension and 
ramification of the plumose panicles that proceed from the summit 
of these pyramidal cells, and by the character of the axis cylinder 
at their base.” Besides this, “it is altogether probable that a 
process of qualitative improvement has also and at the same time 
been taking place in the entire nervous system, and especially in the 
great centers of emotion [he probably refers to the sympathetic 
system as he does elsewhere], and if the serious study of these 
plexuses could be prosecuted, as has been that of the brain, differ- 
ences would in all probability be detected capable of being described, 
as this has been done for the brain” (Pure Sociology, p. 391). 

Two questions are raised relative to this position. First, how 
much do we actually know about the evolution of brain and nervous 
structures during the historic period? Second, is it necessary to 
assume such neural transformations in order to account for the 
rise of romantic love? The ethnologists and sociologists who have 
given specific attention to the brain in its relation to social develop- 
ment do not entirely agree with Ward. I have cited the position 
of Boas and Thomas in a previous connection to the effect that 
the improved technique of society rather than neural transformation 
accounts for the difference between the mind of primitive and that 
of civilized man. Deniker holds much the same position when he 
says: “The secret of civilization lies not so much in efforts of 
isolated individuals as in the accumulation of these efforts, in the 
transmission from one generation to another of the acquired result, 
of a sum-total of knowledge which enables each generation to go 
farther” (Races of Men, pp. 125-26). But he also thinks there 
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may have been a refinement of brain structures, although there is 

no way to demonstrate it at present (ibid., p. 104). Doubtless we 
should expect a gradual refining process to take place in the course 
of evolution, but this must be almost imperceptible during recent 
historic times. 

Relative to the part the sympathetic nervous system plays in 
developing and reservoiring emotional power, it must be said that 
Ward’s position is largely conjectural. It has been demonstrated 
that this system is more closely associated with the central nervous 
system than was formerly supposed, that it carries the major part 
of efferent nerve currents relative to the brain while the central 
system conducts the major portion of the afferent, and that it 
extends its postganglionic fibers to various portions of the alimen- 
tary canal from mouth to anus, to part of the genital organs 
both internal and external, to the unstriated muscles which operate 
hairs, to muscles, glands, and blood vessels of the skin, and to the 
iris muscles and blood vessels of the eyeballs (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 11th ed., XX VI, 288). Insofarasthe nervous system may be 
considered a reservoir of emotional force the sympathetic system 
obviously shares in this respect with the central system. In one 
particular Ward’s conjecture is happy, since it is seen that the 
sympathetic system controls the genital organs. His argument 
is directed toward romantic love, but since natural love is bound 
to be the foundation of the later form of love it comprehends the 
latter in an indirect manner. 

The chief criticism of Ward’s position is to be directed toward 
the second question. While certain social events are made respon- 
sible for precipitating the advent of romantic love, it is supposed 
that those events met an immediate response in the way of brain 
and nerve transformations, and that romantic love was then trans- 
mitted to later generations by way of heredity. This would seem 
to be an unnecessary assumption because there is a simpler and 
more apparent explanation. Were Ward’s position true, we should 
be forced to explain every great change of front and point of view 
which society undergoes by an appeal to brain and nerve changes. 
But profound feelings are generated on the part of the members 
of society relative to numerous issues and with comparative fre- 
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quency. Man’s nervous organization has been the agency and 
depository of emotional stress during the ages, accustomed to the 
surges of the storms of feeling that sweep the organism from time 
to time. The channels and reactions were long ago fashioned and 
perfected so that there is little reason for believing that recent 
emotional disturbances produce any considerable effect on the 
physiological mechanism. Theoretically, use and disuse of parts 
may produce slight changes in the life of the individual, but, as 
we have seen, these changes are in the nature of acquired char- 
acteristics and are not transmitted to offspring. 

What really seems to have been the case concerning romantic 
love is that it was a mental attitude which society adopted at a 
given time in the history of Europe under sufficient stimulus and 
conditions which were peculiarly appropriate to produce it. It 
involved a particular manner of regarding woman, and like all 
ideas touched by the reproductive instinct, was motived by a wealth 
of emotion. The idea was embodied in the ceremonies of the 
knightly order and in songs of troubadours and was thus enabled 
to fasten itself on the age by means of a spectacular and imaginative 
appeal. All that was needed to fashion natural love into romantic 
love was the idealization of woman. The long absences of knights 
from home as they went upon distant campaigns and crusades, 
coupled with the religious fervor of the age, was peculiarly fitted 
to furnish the ideal factor. 

The transmission to succeeding generations of the higher and 
more ideal point of view regarding woman does not require to be 
conceived in a manner different from the transmission of other 
ideas and points of view. It is an instance of transmission by 
social heredity rather than by physical inheritance. 

There are certain other conceptions contained in Ward’s formu- 
lation of pure sociology which deserve consideration and perhaps 
criticism. Some of these are the sympodial method in evolution, 
the creation of the male by the female, advocacy of the laissez-faire 
policy relative to the social evil, the nature of the social forces, and 
attractive legislation. Perhaps ail of these save the two last men- 
tioned might be considered as incidental to the system rather than 
as fundamentally involved in it. Professor Hayes has made an 
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extended and able criticism of Ward’s conception of the social 
forces, obviating any demand for special attention now (see Pub- 
lications of the American Sociological Society, V, 77 ff.). 

Very brief attention may be paid to attractive legislation. 
This is a method which is suited to realizing “social improvement,” 
to which Ward devotes the last chapter of his Pure Sociology and 
the whole of Applied Sociology. It consists in constructing laws 
by the state with due reference to the nature of the social forces 
and of human nature, so that, instead of being compelled by 
force to obey them, members of society will find their realization 
lies in the direction of their own selfish interests. 

“The social inventor has only to make sure what will constitute 
a greater gain or marginal advantage and to devise measures that 
will harmonize this with the social good, in order to secure with 
unerring certainty such a course of action on the part of all affected 
by the measures as will secure the end sought” (Pure Sociology, 
p. 570). It is the business of legislators, statesmen, and judges 
to make themselves masters of a knowledge of the social forces 
and of methods of their control in order to direct society without 
friction for the greatest good of all. It is the business of the 
sociologist to expose the nature and to formulate the laws of the 
social forces as a propadeutic to the work of lawmakers and admin- 
istrators (ibid., p. 569). 

The first question to arise is whether a study of the social forces, 
in the Wardian sense, or a study of the conditions which produce 
the social evils that are to be removed, will yield the best results 
in the way of social control and direction. While it is recognized 
that a deeper knowledge of the psychology of man, both individually 
and collectively, would yield certain advantages, it is to be doubted 
if alone it is competent to bestow legislative or administrative 
prescience. It is more reasonable to believe that an apprehension 
of the actual producing conditions in any given case, the dissemina- 
tion of the information pertaining to the situation to the ‘public 
generally, and the framing of laws which demand the removal of 
adverse conditions, depending on the moral sanity and the senti- 
ment of justice resident in the citizenship to support the execution 
of the laws, is the most efficient method of approach. Sometime 
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statistics may reveal the exact order of the occurrence of social 
phenomena or conditions. But it will be by the collection and 
systematization of facts relative to recurring conditions rather than 
by an immediate study of forces as such that anticipation and con- 
trol are to be secured. So far as we have gone the greatest gains 
in democracy have come from appealing to the electorate on the 
basis of the information of conditions. 

The second query relates to a matter of consistency in the 
ultimate working of Ward’s scheme. His panacea for the allevia- 
tion of social ills and securing social improvement is universal 
education. The equalization of intelligence so that the members 
of society may become able to control and appropriate human 
achievements is fundamental to his system. This is the one great, 
pressing theme of his Applied Sociology. But in addition to this, 
although not logically or organically connected with it in Ward’s 
system, is “social invention,” or “attractive legislation.” Both 
Pure Sociology and Applied Sociology end with a development of 
the idea. 

It may be admitted that so long as the mass of a citizenship 
remains unintelligent, in the hands of patriotic and beneficent 
lawmakers and administrators a prescient knowledge of the social 
forces would work to the advantage of society. It equally follows 
that if the rulers were selfish and unethical society would suffer. 
But the inconsistency between the two ideas in their ultimate 
operation consists in the fact that as fast as universal education, 
or equalization of knowledge, is realized there is left a more 
restricted scope for legislating attractively. Universal education 
involves the bestowal of a knowledge of the social forces and of 
human nature upon the masses of citizens as well as upon the 
legislators. In so far as citizens do not have this insight into society 
the great object for which Ward contends so valiantly, namely, 
social improvement of the most thorough kind, fails of realization. 
But if men attain this comprehension of the workings of society 
they will be able to penetrate the veil of legislation and to thwart 
that class of legislation which is based solely on the principle of 
seducing people into compliance therewith. 
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Like the generation of thinkers that preceded ours, we are living 
in an age of revolt, but the object of our revolt is different from 
theirs. Our predecessors fought tradition as arrayed against 
reason. We have the task of exorcising the ghosts of tradition 
raised in the name of reason herself. There is not only a folklore 
of popular belief, but also a folklore of philosophical and scientific 
system-mongers. Our present duty is to separate scientific fact 
from its envelope of scientific folklore. This duty has been recog- 
nized by workers in various fields. And so we have in philosophy 
James’s protest against monistic mythology; in physics and chem- 
istry Mach’s protest against mechanistic mythology; in biology 
and anthropology a no less vigorous protest against evolutionary 
mythology. Monism, mechanism, evolution are doubtless valu- 
able concepts; but they are valuable in proportion as they are free 
from scientific folklore. 

Our present course of lectures is designed to help in the separa- 
tion of anthropological fact from anthropological folklore. This is 
the more necessary because not only laymen but even scientists of 
neighboring fields—historians, economists, sociologists, social re- 
formers—continue to use as definitely established truths anthro- 
pological theories that are now gracing only the refuse heaps of the 
modern anthropologist’s laboratory. 

In my own lectures, I will confine my attention to a single 
problem—that of the clan and the gens, or, to call both by a generic 
term, that of the one-sided exogamous kinship group, a group that 
traces descent either through the father or through the mother 
exclusively, and within which marriage is prohibited (exogamy). 

* Two lectures (in a course of four) delivered in January under the auspices of the 
Department of Anthropology, American Museum of Natural History. 
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I will outline the conception of this group in older anthropological 
literature. I will show why we secessionists revolt against that 
conception. And I will attempt to show how nowadays we grapple 
with the range of facts that concept was intended to summarize. 

The concept we are here concerned with has been most clearly 
defined by Lewis H. Morgan in his Ancient Society, a work that has 
molded the views of innumerable professional and non-professional 
students of anthropology on the social organization of primitive 
tribes. This is not the place to define accurately Morgan’s place 
in the history of anthropology. To avoid misunderstanding, I will 
state at the outset that in my opinion that place will remain a high 
one. But we must distinguish between Morgan the observer, and 
Morgan the theorist; and in Morgan’s theoretical work we must 
again distinguish between his unusual power to see the importance 
of certain facts that had escaped others, and the very ordinary 
power shown in his naively synthetic constructions. Morgan’s 
observations have indeed been challenged in part, yet in almost 
every instance, not only with reference to the Iroquois but also as 
regards tribes he was less intimate with, they have been corrobo- 
rated by later and more thorough investigation. We are, therefore, 
entitled to consider him a painstaking, trustworthy observer. On 
the other hand, Morgan’s interpretation of human society as a 
whole was not only unduly colored by his personal observations 
among the Iroquois, but reflected the trend of his age toward arti- 
ficial evolutionary schemes. To develop such a scheme requires 
more than average ability, but, contrary to current notions, it does 
not require a very high grade of ability, certainly not of scientific 
ability. This Morgan displayed in a far more convincing manner 
when he noted the character of the Iroquois kinship system as 
distinct from our own, defined it, and set about with truly Dar- 
winian industry to determine its analogues the world over. This 
genuinely scientific and theoretically important undertaking was 
doubtless not so spectacular as the interpretative speculations he 
superadded to the facts, but it will be rated higher by future 
generations. 

To attack our problem. In Ancient Society Morgan’s general 
aim is to trace the history of social organization from the period of 
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savagery to that of latter-day civilization. This development, he 
contends, took place through a series of unconscious reformatory 
movements enforced by natural selection. Low down in the scale 
of savagery there was a period of intermarriage of brothers and 
sisters in a group. At a later stage this was prevented by forming 
social units that would include brothers and sisters (as well as 
many other members of the tribe), and prohibiting marriage 
between all members of the new units. These organizations were 
of two distinct types according to whether kinship was traced 
through the mother or the father: they were either what are now 
known as “‘clans”’ or what we now call “gentes.”” A clan consists 
of ‘‘a supposed female ancestor and her children, together with the 
children of her female descendents, through females, in perpetuity.”’ 
A gens consists of ‘‘a supposed male ancestor and his children, 
together with the children of his male descendants, through males, 
in perpetuity.” Both the clan and the gens would bar intermar- 
riage of brothers and sisters, and also marriage of cousins, no matter 
how distant, belonging to the same kinship group. On the other 
hand, marriage was not thereby prevented between all blood- 
relatives. With female descent, for example, I should not be 
permitted to marry my mother’s sister’s daughters, because they 
belong to my own clan, but I might marry my father’s sister’s 
daughters, who would necessarily belong to another clan. Morgan 
believes that, once invented, the scheme of the one-sided exogamous 
kin group spread ‘‘over immense areas through the superior powers 
of an improved stock thus created.” With the exception of 
Polynesia, it formed “the nearly universal plan of government 
of ancient society, Asiatic, European, African, American, and 
Australian.’ 

To this notion of the one-sided exogamous kin group Morgan 
added a theory of how that group developed from an archaic to a 
relatively modern form. In order to secure “the benefits of marry- 
ing out with unrelated persons,” it would obviously be immaterial 
whether kinship is reckoned on the mother’s or father’s side, so 
long as an equal number of relatives were prevented from mating. 


1 Ancient Society, pp. 27, 63, 74, 377-79. I am using the term “gens” not in 
Morgan’s sense, but in that now common among American ethnologists. 
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But Morgan holds that at the time when the one-sided exogamous 
group originated “marriage between single pairs was unknown, and 
descent through males could not be traced with certainty” (p. 67). 
Hence, he contends, in the archaic form of the kin group, kinship 
could be reckoned only in the maternal line, which also determined 
inheritance. When the paternity of children was assured, Morgan 
assumes that fathers revolted at their children being disinherited by 
the clan rule of inheritance, and in this way descent in the female 
line was overthrown and patrilineal descent substituted: in modern 
terminology, the clan was changed into a gens. Such, at least, is 
Morgan’s account for the change among the Greeks and Romans 
(p. 345). For the Indian tribes with gentes he does not venture to 
suggest throughout the same motive for the development of the 
gens from the clan. Speaking of the Siouan family, he writes: “It 
is surprising that so many tribes of this stock should have changed 
descent from the female line to the male, because when first known 
the idea of property was substantially undeveloped, or but slightly 
beyond the germinating stage, and could hardly, as among the 
Greeks and Romans, have been the operative cause. It is probable 
that it occurred at a recent period under American and missionary 
influences” (p. 157). In general it may fairly be said that Morgan 
regards descent traced through the father as a quite recent institu- 
tion, and believes in the ancient universality of the clan among 
North American Indian tribes (e.g., p. 177). 

It is my intention to test Morgan’s theory by the Indian data on 
which it is primarily founded. We may begin our test with the two 
most tangible questions that develop in connection with Morgan’s 
scheme. Was the one-sided exogamous kinship group really a uni- 
versal institution among the natives of North America? And did 
the exogamous gentes found among them develop uniformly out 
of exogamous clans? These questions have been answered by 
Dr. Swanton,’ in the light of modern investigation, and while still 
later research has corrected his statement of the case in detail I 
find myself in full agreement with his general conclusions. 

In answering the first question it would not serve our purpose to 
enumerate the tribes that have exogamous kinship groups and set 


t “The Social Organization of American Tribes,”’ American Anthropologist, 1905, 
pp. 663-73. 
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off against them the tribes that have not. For in this manner the 
real meaning of the facts would often be obscured through lack of 
weighting. For the question of the ancient universality of the 
exogamous kinship group it is not equally significant whether the 
institution occurs among two quite unrelated tribes or among two 
tribes which, like the Hidatsa and Crow or some of the Southern 
Siouan tribes, have only branched out from a common ancestral 
tribe during the last four or five centuries. And obviously the 
recent adoption of a clan or gentile system, which in a fair number 
of instances is demonstrably a result of borrowing from neighboring 
tribes, is of no importance from this particular point of view. 
Fortunately the essential facts can be expressed in a somewhat 
summary fashion, owing to the geographical continuity of the tribes 
possessing the system in question. We find it, roughly speaking, 
in the greater part of the United States, east of the Mississippi, and 
some of the adjoining Canadian territory; among the Caddo and 
Southern Siouan tribes of the Plains, as well as among several of the 
Northwestern peoples in the same area; in New Mexico and 
Arizona; on the coast of British Columbia and Alaska and in part 
of the Northwest coast hinterland. There are thus four fairly con- 
tinuous areas within which the one-sided exogamous kin group is 
known to exist. In the remaining part of North America north of 
Mexico no such institution has been discovered. Among the 
Eskimo, throughout the Mackenzie River and Plateau areas, as 
well as in nearly all of California and several of the Plains tribes, 
diligent inquiry has failed to reveal any trace of such an exogamous 
system. It cannot be supposed that the system did exist in these 
regions but has escaped the notice of observers. For there is 
nothing esoteric about the rule that kin must not intermarry; and 
where exogamous groups occur the social activities connected with 
them are so prominent that, according to the experience of American 
field workers, their existence is very readily ascertained. The sup- 
porters of Morgan’s views must, therefore, reckon with the fact 
that the supposedly universal organization simply does not exist in 
a very large part of North America. It might be asserted that the 
system had once existed everywhere, but that in certain districts it 
has disappeared. But this remains a baseless assertion in the 
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absence of any proof that such a process has occurred and in the ab- 
sence of any reason for such a process of degeneration in the regions 
concerned. It cannot be maintained either that the tribes in 
question have advanced beyond the clan or gentile stage. When 
we compare the culture of the Shoshone, Paiute, Thompson River 
Indians, and others lacking the one-sided exogamous kin group 
with the Pueblo Indians, Iroquois, Omaha, and others possessing 
the system, it is at once apparent that whether from the point of 
view of industrial arts, social life, or ceremonial activity the tribes 
possessing the system are the more advanced. Swanton has rightly 
emphasized the fact that almost all the tribes with a clan or gentile 
organization are agriculturists, while the rest are almost all non- 
agricultural. The weight of such considerations as these has led 
Frazer—in other ways a typical representative of the classical 
school in anthropology—to reject Morgan's position and to admit 
that the stage of the exogamous clan or gentile system had never 
been attained by “the more backward members of the Redskin 


family. 
This statement of the facts must not, however, be interpreted to 
mean that the tribes in question represent a stage preceding that of 


the clan in Morgan’s scheme. For in that case we should expect no 
definite restriction of marriage, even between own brothers and 
sisters,? while on the contrary we almost uniformly do find addi- 
tional restrictions based on consanguinity. To cite only a few ran- 
dom examples: Among the Central Eskimo, marriages of cousins, 
nephews and aunts, nieces and uncles are prohibited. Cousins are 
forbidden to marry among the Thompson River Indians, and even 
second-cousin marriages are disapproved.* In the Nez Percé tribe 
there were no restrictions of marriage except in the case of relatives, 
but even second or third cousins were not allowed to marry.s In 
these cases, of course, a superadded one-sided exogamous kin sys- 
tem would not “‘secure the benefits of marrying out with unrelated 

* Totemism and Exogamy, III, 1-3. 

2 Except in so far as the Australian four-class system prevailed, which, however, 
did not prevent first-cousin marriage (Ancient Society, pp. 425, 503). 

3 Boas, “‘The Central Eskimo,” Sixth Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, p. 579- 

4 Teit, The Thompson Indians of British Columbia, p. 325. 

5 Spinden, The Nez Percé Indians, p. 250. 
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persons,” because these benefits are already secured by existing 
marriage restrictions based on bonds of consanguinity. Thus the 

i tribes in question in no way fit into Morgan’s scheme of social 
| i evolution. They are not more advanced than the tribes possessing 
| exogamous kin groups, for their general culture is undoubtedly 
lower. But neither are they so low in their social customs as to 
| 5 require an exogamous kin system for the retrenching of consanguine 
1 ) marriages. If anything, we should have to say that in this par- 
i ticular point they are higher, that is, nearer to our own mode of 
i conduct, than the tribes organized in exogamous kin groups as 
conceived by Morgan." It might still be argued that tribes may 
) advance very unequally in different departments of culture; that 


| therefore the loosely organized peoples may have lagged behind in 
; their economic and industrial life while forging ahead of the tribes 
" with clans or gentes in their social usages; that therefore they did 
i once possess clans or gentes but have passed beyond that stage. 
{| The general principle on which such an argument would rest is 
df sound, but its application is highly unconvincing in the present case. 
| It would never be applied except to save the endangered hypothesis, 
involving as it does an appeal not to any observable facts, but to 
our ignorance of unobservable ones. Accordingly, we may dismiss 
it and sum up our conclusion to the effect that in North America 
i exogamous kin groups, instead of being universal, were absent from 
a great many tribes, and that these for the most part possessed a 
ih less complex culture than those who had this institution. 
| Let us now turn to our second problem. Has the history of the 
one-sided exogamous group in North America been the origin and 
partial persistence of the archaic clan and its partial transformation 
into a gens? In other words, have all the gentes found among our 
Indians been preceded by a clan system? It will be best to con- 
sider first the mechanism by which Morgan conceives the change to ‘ 
have occurred and then the question of fact involved. 

Roughly speaking, we find the gentile (as opposed to the clan) 
system among the Central Algonkin, Blackfoot, and Southern 
Siouan Indians. For the last-mentioned tribes Morgan suggests, 
as already noted, that the hypothetical change occurred under 


? This conception of Morgan’s will, however, prove to be erroneous. 
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American and missionary influences. This suggcstion, however, is 
anything but convincing. We know of a number of instances 
where civilization has introduced novel social arrangements among 
Indian tribes, but of none where it has produced Morgan’s hypo- 
thetical development. Among the Crow, for example, the govern- 
ment has introduced a patrilineal rule of property inheritance, but 
the native rule of maternal descent continues to hold for clan names 
and affiliations. The Iroquois have adopted the system of passing 
on surnames given by whites from father to son, but the ancient 
matrilineal system remains in full force. The Crow have probably 
been subject to white influence for as long a period as the Southern 
Siouan tribes, and the Iroquois doubtless for a much longer period. 
It seems highly improbable that within the short period of some- 
thing like a century contact with civilization should have caused a 
considerable number of tribes not merely to adopt the white way 
of reckoning descent in matters that would be of moment in their 
dealings with whites, but to be so thoroughly imbued with the point 
of view of the whites as to adopt the alien mode of tracing lineage in 
all parts of their social system. The Mandan, of whom not a dozen 
full-blood members survive at the time of writing, still reckon 
tribal affiliation according to the matrilineal scheme; children of 
Mandan mothers and Hidatsa fathers are Mandan; children of 
Hidatsa mothers are Hidatsa. Morgan’s suggestion as to the cause 
of change of descent among Siouan tribes may therefore be dis- 
missed as unsatisfactory. 

With reference to the Algonkian Shawnee, Morgan makes a 
suggestion more in accord with his general scheme of development 
(p. 169). Instead of ascribing the change of descent to civilized 
influence, he is here inclined to assign an internal cause—the wish 
to enable a son to succeed his father as chief, and to enable children 
to inherit property from their father. But, repeating in essence 
the foregoing remarks, we must insist that both these questions— 
descent of office and descent of property—do not necessarily affect 
the fundamental matter of reckoning lineage. The Crow illustra- 
tion cited above fits in here also, for it is manifestly a matter of 
indifference whether the rule of inheritance is changed from alien 
or indigenous causes. The question is whether a change in the rules 
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of property inheritance from the maternal to the paternal line is 
itself a cause of changing clan affiliations into gentile affiliations; 
and there seems to be no evidence for this alleged causal connection. 

This does not answer the question of fact whether, regardless of 
what causes may have operated, the gens is a development from the 
clan. Morgan’s proof consists essentially in pointing out that 
while certain tribes have a gentile system other members of the 
same stock have clans. This is of course a two-edged argument 
that may with equal force be used to prove that clans developed 
from gentes. From the fact that Mandan, Hidatsa, and Crow 
reckon descent in the female line, Morgan argues that the Ponka, 
Omaha, Iowa, and Kaw formerly reckoned descent in the same 
way (pp. 155 ff.), all these tribes speaking Siouan languages. So, 
from the occurrence of female descent among the Delaware, Morgan 
infers “its ancient universality in this form in the Algonkian tribes’”’ 
(p. 172). To be sure, this conclusion is supported by some addi- 
tional data. The Delaware are declared to be “recognized by all 
Algonkian tribes as one of the oldest of their lineage,” though it is 
safe to say that many Algonkian tribes were blissfully ignorant of 
the very existence of the Delaware in Morgan’s time. Morgan 
furnishes better evidence in citing cases of several Algonkian tribes 
with male descent where nevertheless the chief’s office was passed, 
not from father to son, but from maternal uncle to sister’s son 
(pp. 166, 170). However, these cases are very few, have not been 
corroborated by later inquiry, and admit of other explanations. 
For example, there may be special rules for the inheritance of cer- 
tain offices distinct from those which otherwise hold. The co- 
existence of different rules of descent for different social groups is 
well established in various primitive tribes. Thus, in Uganda 
descent of clan membership was patrilineal for all except princes of 
royal blood, who were always reckoned of kin with their mother. 
Considering that even with the most favorable interpretation of the 
cases cited by Morgan we are still confronted with a considerable 
number of tribes with paternal descent and no trace of any other 
system, we must conclude that Morgan has not established his 
scheme of development inductively but deduced it from his a priori 
postulate of unknowable fatherhood in archaic times. 


| 
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This brings us face to face with a most important theoretical 
problem. We have indeed shown that Morgan has not proved his 
case from the North American data; but he may nevertheless be 
right if others have established the general law that matrilineal 
descent precedes paternal descent. Extending our inquiry beyond 
the American data, we must admit that until recently most sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists deduced this sequence from such postu- 
lates as the uncertainty of fatherhood among primitive conditions. 
Tylor’s point of view was doubtless in large measure determined 
by such considerations, but he supports it on a more solid basis of 
fact than is usually the case, and accordingly it will be best to 
consider his reasoning in some detail. Advancing what he himself 
characterizes as a geological argument, he holds that 

. the institutions of man are as distinctly stratified as the earth on which 
he lives. They succeed each other in series substantially uniform over the 
globe, independent of what seem the comparatively superficial differences of 
race and language, but shaped by similar human nature acting through succes- 
sively changed conditions in savage, barbaric, and civilized life. 


Tylor groups primitive tribes under three headings, correspond- 
ing to successive cultural strata: those with a maternal system of 


descent, those in which both maternal and paternal rules of descent 
coexist, and those with a purely paternal descent. He then exam- 
ines, with reference to their occurrence in these strata, certain social 
customs—notably the remarriage of widows and the ‘‘couvade.” 
His treatment of the latter case will suffice to illustrate the method 
of reasoning followed. The couvade is the practice (found most 
conspicuously in some parts of South America) by which “the 
father, on the birth of his child, makes a ceremonial pretense of 
being the mother, being nursed and taken care of, and performing 
other rites, such as fasting and abstaining from certain kinds of 
food or occupation, lest the new-born should suffer thereby.” 
Tylor finds not a single instance of this strange usage among purely 
maternal peoples. In the maternal-paternal condition there are 
not less than twenty cases, while in the paternal the number 
dwindles to eight. From this Tylor infers that the purely maternal 
stage is the earliest because there is no survival of the couvade from 
other stages as there is in paternal society. 
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Just as the forms of life, and even the actual fossils of the Carboniferous 
formation, may be traced on into the Permian, but Permian types and fossils 
are absent from the Carboniferous strata formed before they came into exis- 
tence, so here widow-inheritance and couvade, which, if the maternal system 
had been later than the paternal, would have lasted on into it, prove by their 
absence the priority of the maternal.* 


In support of Tylor’s theory, that matrilineal institutions pre- 
cede patrilineal descent, concrete evidence of all kinds has been 
adduced. Among the most recent writers, Rivers has expressed 
the conviction that this sequence holds for Oceania.? On the other 
side, American ethnologists have appealed to the case of the 
Kwakiutl of British Columbia, where there is assumed to have 
taken place a change in the contrary direction. According to 
Professor Boas, the Kwakiutl, like the tribes of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and southern Vancouver Island, once lived in village com- 
munities with paternal descent. Owing to the influence of the more 
northern Pacific tribes, whose system is matrilineal, the Kwakiutl 
grafted the northern principle of descent on that of the south, with 
the result that certain privileges are inherited in the paternal line 
and a much larger number are obtained by marriage through an 
intricate method that insures maternal descents But although 
the Kwakiutl facts are very interesting, it is highly doubtful 
whether they have the theoretical significance ascribed tothem. It 
is, in the first place, worth noting that they represent, in Tylor’s 
terminology, not a maternal but a maternal-paternal stage. At 
best, therefore, they yield evidence of change from a purely paternal 
to a mixed condition. Secondly, maternal descent, so far as it 
prevails, seems to be restricted to the inheritance of property, 
while the reckoning of a child’s affiliation seems to be indeterminate, 
as we have been more recently informed by Boas that a child is 
reckoned as belonging to both his father’s and his mother’s family. 
Thirdly, it is a matter of grave doubt whether the Kwakiutl units 
«“On a Method of Investigating the Development of Institutions, Applied to 
Laws of Marriage and Descent,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, XVIII (1889), 

245-09. 

2 “Survival in Sociology,”’ The Sociological Review (1913), pp. 293-305. 


3 Boas, “The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians,”’ Report of the United States National Museum (1895), pp. 334-35. 
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of which maternal-paternal descent may be predicated correspond 
to the type of unit to which Morgan, at all events, applies the 
sequence advocated by himself and Tylor. For Morgan is speaking 
all the time of exogamous units, whether clans or gentes, and among 
the Kwakiutl there seems to be no definite rule of exogamy but 
only a preference for marriage out of the group, and even this is 
denied in a later statement.’ Finally, the Kwakiutl conditions are 
so specialized that adherents of the Tylor-Morgan theory may well 
regard them as exceptional; and even if the change from paternal 
to maternal descent be admitted, it is possible to suppose a pristine 
stage of matrilineal reckoning preceding the patrilineal village 
communities. 

For these reasons the Kwakiutl conditions do not seem to fur- 
nish a favorable test case. Nevertheless, they embody the principle 
that forms the most vital objection to the classical theory as to 
rules of descent. For the Kwakiutl have developed their system 
not solely through internal growth but through contact with other 
tribes. The far-reaching influence of such connection with neigh- 
boring tribes generally has been realized to an increasing degree by 
modern anthropologists, and it obviously interferes with the 
doctrine of parallelism advanced by Tylor. For, granting that on 
account of the similarity of human nature, human institutions fend 
to succeed one another “‘in series substantially uniform over the 
globe,” the borrowing of institutions would in an indefinite number 
of cases produce an abnormal sequence. We cannot even assert 
that where the observed sequence corresponds to the theory the 
result is due to uniform causes producing parallel evolution. 
Among the Carrier and Babine Indians there is matrilineal descent. 
As the majority of the Northern Athapascans, of whom these tribes 
form part, have a loose organization, it may be safely assumed that 
the Carrier and Babine once shared this sociological characteristic, 
provided we can indicate the conditions that in their case produced 
a change. We thus seem to have an illustration of the evolution 
of a clan system from the “earlier and less organized and regu- 
lated condition” postulated by both Morgan and Tylor. But the 

* Boas, Annual Archaeological Report, Toronto, 1905, pp. 239-40; Goldenweiser, 


“Totemism, an Analytical Study,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXIII (1910), 
187, 213. 
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conditions that produced the change were not so general as the 
psychological constitution shared by humanity, but lay in the geo- 
graphical contiguity of the Northwest Coast Indians, whose social 
organization was simply copied by the tribes in question. Accurate 
information as to the actual process of cultural development has 
largely shattered the belief once held in the necessity of parallel 
evolution among unrelated tribes. Many ethnologists now hold 
that historical processes are unique in character, that every phase 
of human history is so complicated by individual traits that no 
laws of historical development can be framed. This view has so 
deeply affected modern anthropology that even in quarters pecul- 
iarly liable to classical influence a far more cautious formulation is 
now in vogue. It is no longer contended that every gentile system 
has superseded a clan system, but merely that if the rule of descent 
changes at all, it changes from matrilineal to patrilineal descent. 
Thus, N. W. Thomas writes: 

. whereas evidences of the passage from female to male reckoning may be 
observed, there is virtually none of a change in the opposite direction. In 
other words, where kinship is reckoned in the female line, there is no ground for 
supposing that it was ever hereditary in any other way. On the other hand, 
where kinship is reckoned in the male line, it is frequently not only legitimate 
but necessary to conclude that it has succeeded a system of female kinship. 
But this clearly does not mean that female descent has in all cases preceded 


the reckoning of kinship through males. Patrilineal descent may have been 
directly evolved without the intermediate stage of reckoning through females.* 


And expressing a still more acceptable view, Cunow writes: 


Die meisten der heutigen vaterrechtlichen Halbkulturvélker haben sicher- 
lich einst, wie sich deutlich aus ihren Rechtsbraiuchen und Verwandtschafts- 
bezeichnungen nachweisen lasst, das Mutterrecht gekannt; aber das besagt 
noch nicht, wie den Vertretern der zweiten von Miiller-Lyer genannten Theorie 
eingeriumt werden muss, dass das Mutterrecht eine Institution ist, die sich 
bei allen Rassen und Vélkern ohne Unterschied auf gewisser Entwicklungs- 
héhe einstellt. Unter besonderen Umstinden mag das Mutterrecht ganz 
gefehlt haben oder doch die Mutterrechtsperiode von relativ kurzer Zeitdauer 
gewesen sein.” 


From this modern point of view there is thus no reason to sup- 
pose that the Blackfoot, Central Algonkian, and Southern Siouan 
* Thomas, Kinship Organizations and Group Marriage in Australia, p. 15. Also 


cf. Marett, Anthropology, p. 169. 
2 Cunow, Zur Urgeschichte der Ehe und Familie, pp. 38-39. 
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tribes ever possessed a clan system preceding their present or recent 
gentile system. Their genera! cultural condition, whatever may be 
the value of such a comparison, does not show a higher stage than 
that of maternally organized tribes; of the latter, indeed, the Pueblo 
Indians are manifestly superior to any of the patrilineal tribes. 
Considering the modified form in which such sane students as 
Marett, Cunow, and Thomas now present the classical theory of 
father-right and mother-right, we may safely say that there is no 
reason why the patrilineal tribes of North America could not have 
developed their system directly from a loose organization without 
passing through the hypothetical intermediate stage. Summing 
up, therefore, our reply to the two questions set at the beginning, 
we may say: 

1. It is as certain as anything can be from the nature of the case 
that the one-sided exogamous kin-group system, whether in the 
form of clans or gentes, was not universal among North American 
tribes. 

2. It is entirely unproved that those Indian tribes possessing a 
gentile system previously had a clan system. 


II 


In the preceding discussion little has been said of what is really 
more important in Morgan’s treatment than either the geographical 
distribution of one-sided kin groups or the relative priority of 
different forms of these groups—Morgan’s notion of what the kin 
group really represents. There can be no doubt that in Morgan’s 
mind it was primarily not only a marriage-regulating agency 
(pp. 74, 378), but the marriage-regulating agency, preceding a prohi- 
bition of marriage between blood-relatives generally. It was, more- 
over, the only original type of social unit he recognized in primitive 
society beyond a certain stage and before the development of 
political society (p. 63). Finally, it was everywhere the same 
(ibid.). 

Every one of these points is open to criticism. I shall first 
endeavor to show that blood-relationship operated as a bar to 
marriage independently of the origin of the one-sided kin system. 

If Morgan’s view of the kin group were correct, tribes possessing 
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this institution ought, in the first place, to consider marriage with 
the most distant cousin belonging to one’s own group as incestuous 
as marriage with an own sister, for the exogamous rule according 
to hypothesis was a bar to brother-sister marriages only indirectly, 
inasmuch as brothers and sisters were included in the number of 
kinsfolk among whom marriage was tabooed. It is true that there 
are cases where union with a fellow-member of the same kin group 
is regarded as incest, even where there is no trace of blood- 
relationship between the mates. Among the Haida, for example, 
“so close was relationship held to be between persons of the same 
clan, that marriage within it was viewed by them almost as incest 
is by us.”* But in other cases there is no such feeling. The Crow 
and Hidatsa have preserved their matrilineal system to the pres- 
ent day, the former still considering their clans exogamous. Yet 
transgression of the exogamous rule is a matter for ridicule not 
for punishment, is considered improper rather than criminal, and 
there is no evidence that any other point of view was ever taken by 
the natives.2? The same, according to Dr. Goldenweiser, applies 
to Morgan’s own Iroquois: mild reproval, not abhorrence, was 
meted out to the offenders. In these tribes marriage with an unre- 
lated clansman would not begin to compare in offensiveness with 
marriage to a clansman who was a near blood-relative. 

It may of course be urged that the differentiation of clansman 
and’ blood-relative is recent, but the argument may be supple- 
mented by another. Morgan’s theory presupposes not only that 
all members of a kin group are equally barred from marriage, but 
also that marriage with members of other kin groups is permitted 
regardless of ties of consanguinity. This corollary is demonstrably 
false for the present time in a great number of cases, and with it 
falls the theory from which it is deduced. Among the Crow, mar- 
riage with a near relative on the father’s side is as strictly tabooed 
as marriage with a near relative within the clan. The same applies 
to the maternally organized Creek,3 to the Navaho, Iroquois, and 


* Swanton, Contributions to the Ethnology of the Haida, p. 62. 
* Lowie, The Social Life of the Crow Indians, pp. 188 f. 


3 Swanton, “A Foreword on the Social Organizations of the Creek Indians,” 
American Anthropologist (1912), p. 596. 
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Zuni. Among the Omaha, while a man must marry outside of his 
gens, he is also required to marry outside of his mother’s gens.’ 
The same, to choose an example from an entirely different area, 
applies to the patrilineally organ'zed Baganda of East Africa.* 
Among the Australians of Queensland blood-cousins are not allowed 
to marry though they belong to otherwise intermarriageable groups.‘ 

Against this twofold argument the only possible answer is that 
the kin-group affiliation was in each case primary; that the atti- 
tude toward marrying a related clansman, as compared with that 
toward marriage with an unrelated one, and the objection against 
marriage with related members of other clans developed after the 
feeling against kin intermarriage. Here it may be noted in the 
first place that absolutely no evidence exists for this view; it is 
pure dogma. On the other hand, there is good evidence for the 
reverse order of development. As noted above, it is precisely 
among those North American Indians possessing the simplest 
culture that ties of blood-relationship, and not of one-sided kin- 
ship, act as a bar to marriage. Examples could be drawn from 
among tribes of other continents. Thus, among the Kai of New 
Guinea, marriage between a brother and sister is forbidden, though 
nothing is said of any kin restriction. In the same area the Jabim 
prohibit unions between children of a brother and sister.’ 

There is even more direct evidence. In several instances it 
appears that the exogamic character of the clan or gens is derived 
from the feeling that all fellow-clansmen or gentiles are related by 
blood. Among the Blackfoot, 
when a proposal for marriage has been made, the relatives of the girl get 
together and have a talk, their first and chief concern being the question of 
blood relationship. Naturally, the band [gentile] affiliations of the contracting 
parties cannot be taken as a criterion, since both may have very near relatives 


in several bands and cousins of the first degree are ineligible. “ Spould the con- 
tracting parties belong to the same band but be otherwise eligible, the marriage 


* Swanton, American Anthropologist (1905), pp. 667-68. 
* Dorsey, “Omaha Sociology,” Third Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, p. 257. 
3 Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 128. 
4 Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North-west-centrai Queensland Aborigines, 

Pp. 69. 

5 Keysser and Zahn, in Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, III, 89, 290. 
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would be confirmed, though with some reluctance, because there is always a 
suspicion that some close blood relationship may have been overlooked. Thus, 
while this attitude is not quite consistent, it implies that the fundamental bar 
to marriage is relation by blood, or true descent, and that common member- 
ship in a band [gens] is socia'ly undesirable rather than prohibitive. . . . . In 
any event, the attitude of the Blackfoot themselves seems te imply that the 
band [gentile] system came into existence after the present marriage customs 
and adapted itself to them rather than they to it.? 

A still more striking case is furnished by the Todas of Southern 
India. The Todas, according to Rivers, have a general term, 
piiliol, for those relatives whose intermarriage is prohibited, includ- 
ing some that belong to the same gens and some who do not. A 
man casting about for a mate classified women as either piiliol 
or not, “‘and it seemed to me in several cases as if it came almost as 
a new idea to some of the Todas that his piiliol included all the 
people of his own clan [gens].” A Toda 
has not two kinds of prohibited affinity, one depending on clan [gentile] rela- 
tions, and another on relations of blood-kinship, but he has only one kind of 
prohibited affinity, to which he gives the general term pii/iol, including certain 
kin through the father and certain kin through the mother, and there is no 
evidence that he considers the bond of kinship in one case as different from the 
other as regards restriction on marriage. 

The fact that the Toda includes all those kin whom he may not marry 
under one general term, and that the kin in question include members both of 
his own and other clans [gentes], goes to show that the Todas recognize the 
blood-kinship as the restrictive agency rather than the bond produced by mem- 
bership of the same clan [gens].? f 

That is to say, among both Blackfoot and Todas such gentile 
exogamy as occurs is not a primary but a derivative phenomenon— 
is merely a function of the primary phenomenon, to wit, of restric- 
tion on the basis of blood-relationship. 

Tosum up. Restrictions of marriage based on blood-relationship 
apart from one-sided kinship coexist with kin-group exogamy. 
Restrictions of marriage due to blood-relationship exist where kin 
exogamy does not occur, that is to say, in North America at least, 
among the tribes with the most primitive culture. Finally, there 


* Wissler, The Social Life of the Blackfoot Indians, pp. 19-20; also in Current 
Anthropological Literature, I, 15-16. 


2 Rivers, The Todas, pp. 509-10. 
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is positive evidence that in some cases kin exogamy is a corollary 
of restrictions due to blood-relationship. The conclusion seems 
warranted that clan or gentile exogamy is a phenomenon super- 
imposed on prohibitions of incest in our sense. 

Let us now turn to the question whether the clan or gens is 
really the prototype of all social units in North American Indian 
society. Morgan found that among the Seneca-Iroquois the eight 
clans of the tribes were grouped in two divisions of foureach. These 
larger divisions or “phratries,”’ he argued, were nothing but over- 
grown clans that had become subdivided, the subdivisions preserv- 
ing a consciousness of their kinship.’ As association of clans occurs 
without a dual grouping I propose to call any such association a 
“phratry,” and will call “moiety” one of two complementary 
divisions of a tribe, regardless of its relations to whatever lesser 
divisions may coexist with the moieties. In my terminology the 
question then arises: Did the Seneca moieties develop from the 
Seneca clans by a process of subdivision ? 

In order to solve the problem, let us consider the facts as pre- 
sented by Morgan and Dr. Goldenweiser. The Bear, Wolf, 
Beaver, and Turtle clans form one moiety; the Deer, Snipe, Heron, 
and Hawk the complementary moiety. While the clans bear 
animal names, the moieties are nameless. At the present, and 
indeed this even applied to Morgan’s time, the moieties are not 
exogamous, but there is evidence that they were exogamous long 
ago; the clans remain exogamous even today. Each clan has a 
set of individual names distinctive of its members, and there is a 
rule that none of these names shall be borne by more than one 
person at a time. The moieties do not possess distinctive sets of 
names, but on their part exercise certain functions not shared by 
the clans. At a ball game the division of players and of their 
supporters in betting was by moieties; at tribal councils the chiefs 
of the two moieties sat on opposite sides, and voting on such a 
subject as the confirmation of a new chief was by moieties; at a 
funeral the moiety complementary to that of the deceased con- 
ducted the ceremonies; finally, there were obscure religious func- 
tions connected with the phratries. 


* Ancient Society, pp. 88, 89, 91, 99. 
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These being the essential facts, what do we learn from them 
respecting the segmentation of two primary clans into eight? 
Before answering this question, let us try to determine whether 
we have any evidence for the segmentation of social units. Such 
evidence undoubtedly exists. Among the Onondaga-Iroquois, there 
is not only a Big Snipe but also a Little Snipe clan. If these 
were primarily distinct social units, we should expect to find that 
their sets of individual names were distinct, this being a character- 
istic of the clans of all the confederated Iroquois tribes. But the 
clans in question share the same set of names, whence their 
essential unity may safely be inferred. In other tribes additional 
examples of segmentation could doubtless be adduced. Where 
different clans are named for animals of the same genus but for 
different species of that genus, there is at least some presumptive 
evidence for segmentation (though never more), and where the 
moiety bears the name of a predominant clan or gens within that 
moiety the same applies, though here the actual demonstrative 
value of the evidence is even less. 

However, in the case of the Iroquois it is not at all clear why 
the moiety and the clan should be supposed to be genetically 
related. Either the moiety was not formerly exogamous—then 
there is no functional similarity between moiety and clan at all; 
or, as according to Morgan and Dr. Goldenweiser it is reasonably 
certain, the moiety was once exogamous. Then, also we are not 
justified in saying that both units were exogamous. For, at the 
time the moiety was exogamous, the clan was by logical necessity 
exogamous as a part of the exogamous moiety, while its distinctively 
clan characteristics may have had nothing to do with exogamy.' 
The fact that when the exogamous rule of the moiety broke down 
it was limited to the clan proves nothing as to the unity of the two 
organizations. For in Australia, as Cunow shows, the marriage- 
regulating functions of the classes have in some instances been 
transferred to the genetically quite different totem kin units. It is 
true that an indefinite number of excuses can be given why proof 
of connection between the Iroquois moiety and clan should be 


* This argument has been used by Dr. Goldenweiser with relation to Australian 
conditions. 
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lacking. Names of social units have been known to disappear; 
social units have been known to assume new functions; if the moiety 
developed according to Morgan’s scheme, evidence of the exogamic 
character of the new clans must have disappeared. All such 
explanations remind one of the evolutionist’s plea as to imperfec- 
tions of the paleontological record. Such a plea is admissible 
where there is extraneous positive evidence, but does not fill the 
place of lacking evidence. In the case of evolution there is for- 
tunately independent evidence; in our Iroquois case there is not. 
Hence, the unity of the Iroquois clan and moiety remains unproved, 
though not disproved. 

The value of the foregoing discussion lies in several directions. 
For one thing it changes our view of the essence of the units com- 
monly called clans and gentes. Whenever such units form part 
of larger exogamous units, we can no longer assume dogmatically 
that they, too, are at bottom exogamous. This, nevertheless, 
remains a possibility, and on that assumption we must change our 
conception of the moiety. The moiety, instead of being a sub- 
divided exogamous clan, may be an association of exogamous clans 
constituting a unit of novel character even if it assumes the exoga- 
mous character once distinctive of the separate clans. And this 
again opens our eyes to all kinds of possibilities. We need no 
longer tug at all the facts of social organization in a vain effort 
to thrust them into the strait-jacket of “exogamy.” We begin 
to suspect that various types of social units may peaceably coexist 
in the same tribe, some regulating marriage, some, other social 
activities; nay, some regulating marriage in one sense, others, in a 
different sense. In short, instead of the dull uniformity of the 
theorists, we may have ail the motley variety of real life with its 
profusion of individual differences. To justify this pluralistic 
view, let us turn to some facts. 

The Fox and Kickapoo are divided into exogamic gentes bear- 
ing animal names. So far these units, except for the rule of descent, 
correspond to the Iroquois clans. But in addition to their gentes 
both Fox and Kickapoo have a division into moieties that is 
utterly different from the Iroquois scheme. The Kickapoo child 
enters a moiety only after receiving a name. 
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The name comes from the father’s name, unless the right of naming the 
child is handed over to the mother by the father. If the father is uskaca, then 
the offspring will be uskaca. If the mother is kickd‘a and she has the right of 
giving the name, then the child is kickd‘a. Again, the child can become a 
kicko‘a if he is given to a grandmother, grandfather, sister’s son, or a sister’s 
daughter; the child gets his name from the one in whose hands he falls, and if 
the riamer is a kickd‘a the child will be a kickd‘a. 


Among the Fox the father usually, but not always, determines 
which division a child shall enter. 


If he is a T6‘kAn, it is likely his children will be the same. Often the first- 
born is the same as the father, and the next child is the other. No distinction 
is made on account of sex." 


From an earlier account of the closely related Sauk it appears 
that consecutive children of the same father were placed into differ- 
ent moieties, the oldest into his father’s, the next oldest into the 
complementary moiety, and so forth? The Fox and Kickapoo 
moieties are distinguished by the use of different paint for personal 
decoration. Their sole function has been limited to that of divisions 
in athletic games, but according to Dr. Michelson, the Fox moieties 
had more serious (in part, ceremonial) duties. These moieties 
differ markedly from those of the Iroquois, not so much because 
of a difference in function, as in essential constitution. Functions 
may be assumed and lost. The moieties of the Fox might be sup- 
posed to have lost some of the characteristics found among the 
Iroquois, or the Iroquois moieties might be supposed to have 
originated as divisions similar to the Fox moieties and to have 
assumed additional duties. But the difference is more funda- 
mental. While among the Iroquois al/ the members of several 
gentes are united in one moiety, this is contrary to the Fox scheme, 
where members of the same gens belong to opposite moieties, while 
either moiety probably joins together members of all the gentes. 
The problem that, however solved or however insoluble, naturally 
arises from the Iroquois facts, viz., whether the moiety is a sub- 


« Jones,‘ Notes on the Fox Indians,” Journal of American Folk-Lore (1911), pp. 216, 
220; idem., ‘Kickapoo Ethnological Notes,’ American Anthropologist (1913), Pp. 335- 
According to Dr. Michelson the firstborn child belongs to the moiety complementary 
to its father’s, the second to its father’s moiety, and so forth. 


2 McKenny and Hall, History of the Indian Tribes of North America, I, 117. 
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divided clan or an association of originally distinct clans, does 
not arise at all in connection with the Sauk and Fox. It would 
not even arise if the rule of descent were definitely patrilineal for 
the moiety as it is for the gens. For there is nothing to show that a 
man of gens a must belong to moiety A; and so long as there is no 
such definite correlation, the children of a given man, Aa, will 
indeed be also Aa, but will be joined for athletic purposes (or what 
not) by the children of Am, who are also An. Consider Germans 
divided into Catholics (A) and Protestants (B). From the point 
of view of marriage the German Catholics form as definite an 
endogamous unit as the Fox gens forms an exogamous unit. But 
Germans are also divided into socio-economic groups, a... . , 
within which membership is in a measure hereditary, and when 
we are told that a German is of the landed gentry, a capitalist, 
a proletarian, etc., we do not know whether he is a Catholic or a 
Protestant, nor will it occur to us to ask, whether the religious 
division grew out of the economic division or vice versa. 

An even more instructive case is furnished by the Yuchi, 
formerly resident in Georgia and Alabama but now settled in 
Oklahoma. Like the Fox, the Yuchi are divided into exogamous 
groups, though with them descent in these groups is matrilineal. 
Like the Fox again, the Yuchi are divided into moieties, but with 
the important difference that membership descends in the paternal 
line. Here again each moiety will thus embrace members of all 
possible clans and each clan will have members of both moieties. 
The functions of the Yuchi moieties are of great importance. Not 
only does the division during ball games follow moiety lines, but 
in every phase of ceremonial, military, and political life the moiety 
division appears more important than the clan division. The 
Chief moiety is associated with peace, the Warrior moiety with war. 
From among the Chiefs were chosen the highest public officials, 
while the Warriors took the initiative in setting out against the 
enemy. At the tribal ceremony the Chiefs cared for the medicine 
plants, while the Warriors presided over dances and games. As if to 
emphasize the distinctness of the moiety from the clan, there is a 
tendency—though not consistently carried out—for Chiefs to 
marry their daughters to other Chiefs rather than to Warriors.’ 


* Speck, Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians, especially pp. 70-78. 
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In considering the social organization of the Yuchi, it would be 
monstrous one-sidedness to disregard the important dual division 
and emphasize only the exogamous clan unit. 

But the social relations of individuals may be definitely deter- 
mined, even without a definite grouping under the same group 
name. Among the Hidatsa there were formerly seven exogamous 
clans, four of which were grouped in one moiety, and the remainder 
in the complementary moiety. Membership in clan and moiety 
depended on one’s mother’s affiliations. But a Hidaisa’s social 
activities were only in part dependent on his membership in the 
two units mentioned; in very large measure they depended on his 
father’s membership. The ceremonial life of an individual was 
determined by his father’s: he was obliged to purchase certain 
sacred objects from his own father, and with them membership in 
an esoteric ceremonial fraternity. Moreover, all the children of 
fathers belonging to the same clan were united in a group of “ jok- 
ing relatives” whose privilege it was not only to play practical 
jokes on any of the members of the group, but also publicly to 
upbraid any member offending against tribal custom. Of the 
Hidatsa, also, we may therefore say that their social organization 
is very imperfectly described by an account of the exogamous 
clan system: at any particular period the group of “joking rela- 
tives” and of the patrilineal esoteric brotherhood loomed as 
equally important social factors with one’s own clan. 

These few illustrations of different types of social units by no 
means exhaust the number found in North America. From 
among the most interesting ones I may add the castes of the 
Northwest coast, where tribes are divided into Chiefs, Noblemen, 
Commoners, and Slaves; and loose associations of clans into 
phratries with apparently few or no distinctive traits, which occur 
among the Crow. Instead of finding North American society 
built upon a single basis, the clan or gens (for in Morgan’s scheme, 
I repeat, the phratry or moiety is only a segmented clan or gens), 
we have met the following varieties of social unit: 


1. The exogamous clan or gens (Crow, Fox). 
2. The clan or gens of indeterminate character as to exogamy, because it 
forms part of a larger exogamous unit (Iroquois). 
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3. The exogamous moiety composed of several clans or gentes (Iroquois). 
4. The non-exogamous moiety composed of several clans or gentes (Hi- 


datsa). 

5. The non-exogamous moiety organized without relation to clans or 
gentes (Yuchi, Fox). 

6. Phratries of indeterminate character (Crow, Kansas). 

7. Castes (Northwest coast). 

8. Ceremonial bodies in which membership is determined by descent 
(Hidatsa). 


To these, on the basis of former considerations, we must add 
the family in more or less our sense of the term, for we found that 
both clan or gentile systems exist and where they do not exist there 
are social relations due to ties of blood-relationship independently 
of such systems. 

To regard the exogamous one-sided kinship group as the sole 
basis of social organization in North America is thus an unjustifiable 
piece of anthropological folklore. 

Finally, we must take up the question, whether the kinship 
group is everywhere fundamentally the same. To a certain extent 
this has already been answered. For if, on the one hand, clans 
are exogamous as such, like those of the Crow, while on the other 
hand they are only derivatively exogamous, as parts of other units 
that are exogamous in their own right, then, of course, whatever 
fundamental unity exists, exists, from Morgan’s point of view, 
between the exogamous divisions and not between the divisions 
called clans. And as a definite unit must serve some purpose, 
the non-exogamous clan must have had some other characteristic 
that puts it in a different class from the exogamous clan. This 
being so, we must repudiate as dogmatic the assumption that 
wherever clan exogamy is found with other features the exogamous 
feature is the historically earliest trait with which the other traits 
afterward become associated. It is entirely possible that the course 
of development may in some cases have been as follows: There 
may have been a ceremonial group’ at the beginning, with a rule 
of descent like that followed in the Hidatsa esoteric groups, viz., 
the rule that children buy their own father’s medicines and mem- 


1 Or a group constituted for some other purpose. I adopt an example patterned 
as closely as possible on actual facts. 
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bership. The ceremonial group will thus come to consist of a 
number of patrilineal families. We need only the additional step 
that marriage shall be tabooed among fellow-members—a step that 
has been taken in ceremonial associations of a different type within 
the same area—to have a typical gens, with exogamy as the final 
instead of the fundamental feature of organization. 

In the light of these considerations we shall not base any theory 
as to the fundamental unity, either historically or psychologically, 
between two given clan systems on the existence of exogamy in 
both, but shall take into account all the geographical, historical, 
and psychological factors that would be considered in any other 
ethnological comparison. Let us compare, for example, the clan 
concept of the Iroquois with that of the Crow. The Iroquois clan 
bears an animal name; has a distinctive set of personal names; and 
was once derivatively exogamous. The Crow clan is not named for 
an animal, but bears a nickname, such as “‘Sore-lip,” “‘Tied-in-a- 
Knot,” “Bad War Honors”; it has no set of personal names; 
and it is primarily exogamous, for it does not form part of a larger 
exogamous unit. This parallel becomes really significant when we 
view both systems in their geographic setting. Clans and gentes 
bearing names directly or indirectly referring to animals are found 
very widely distributed among the tribes east of the Mississippi and 
among the Southern Siouan tribes. The idea of nicknaming clans, 
gentes, or local bands is also definitely localized among the tribes 

of the Northwestern Plains—Assiniboine, Dakota, Blackfoot, 

Crow. Practically all the tribes with animal-named divisions have 

associated with these divisions sets of distinctive personal names; 

among the Northwestern Plains tribes children are named either in 
commemoration of some exploit of a distinguished tribesman or 
according to a supernatural revelation, a method precluding clan 
sets of personal names. Finally, there is fair evidence of exogamy 
being a secondary clan feature among a number of Eastern Wood- 
land and Southern Siouan tribes. The Iroquois, Winnebago, and 

Kansas are positively stated to have had exogamous moieties; 

for the Osage the same condition seems to have held formerly;* 

for the Omaha there is at least some indication of pristine exogamy 


t For this information I am indebted to Miss Gerda Sebbelov. 
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in the moiety. While the evidence on this point is far from con- 
vincing, a suspicion remains that in the area under discussion ex- 
ogamy may have been primarily associated with the dual division. 
But in the Northwestern Plains area there is no reason for assuming 
that exogamy was anything but a phenomenon characteristic of 
the clan or gens, for the simple reason that the moiety does not occur 
among the Crow and Blackfoot, and the phratries of the Crow are 
historically a later development than the exogamous clan. The 
clans of the Iroquois and Crow are therefore not only radically 
dissimilar, but it appears that they represent two types of social 
unit distinctive of certain definite geographical areas. If kinship 
groups are not fundamentally alike even within the same continent, 
they will, a fortiori, not be fundamentally alike in different conti- 
nents, as Dr. Goldenweiser has shown by a comparison of Aus- 
tralian and Northwest American kinship groups." The theory 
that clans or gentes conform to a single basic concept thus breaks 
down utterly. 

Our critique of Morgan has thus established the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Kinship groups tracing descent unilaterally are not found 
universally among primitive tribes. 

2. It is not proved that the North American gentes developed 
out of clans. 

3. Restrictions of marriage are not primarily determined by 
unilateral kinship groups, for they exist, on the basis of blood- 
relationship, where no such groups exist, and coexist where such 
groups do exist; kinship groups being absent precisely among the 
tribes of lowest culture (in North America). 

4. The exogamous kinship group did not form the sole founda- 
tion of the social fabric among primitive tribes, where quite different 
units, such as the moiety, caste, etc., occur, often coexisting with 
the clan or gens. 

5. The kinship group is a phenomenon of variable significance. 


Every destructive criticism of a view sanctioned by tradition 
leaves its adherents with a sense of loss. This feeling is, of course, 


*“Totemism, an Analytical Study,” Journal of American Folk-Lore (1910), 
PP. 179-293. 
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an illusion, for there is no real loss when opinions are abandoned 
that are demonstrably false. But does modern ethnology, to use 
a hackneyed phrase, merely tear down without building up? To 
anyone acquainted even with the rudiments of psychology this 
question must seem very naive. Synthesis is the most fundamental 
characteristic of consciousness: all the elementary operations of 
the human mind, such as the association of ideas, are described by 
psychologists, such as Héffding and Cornelius, as synthetic processes. 
Under these circumstances the fear that modern critical science will 
compile a chaotic mass of data by failing to correlate the isolated 
facts it ascertains is absurd. The kind of synthesis that some 
people dream of seems to be the method of insisting that things are 
alike which one knows to be different, and it is this kind of synthetic 
sleight-of-hand performance with which modern science will have 
nothing to do. Let us once more turn to the facts to see in what 
manner legitimate synthesis proceeds. 

We find that the Crow are divided into clans of a certain type— 
an isolated fact. When we find subsequently that the Hidatsa 
have exactly the same type of clan we spontaneously bring this fact 
under the same heading as the first—we synthetize, in other words, 
our two findings. This spontaneous activity, owing to the very 
nature of human consciousness, must be supplemented by a sys- 
tematic attempt at all conceivable correlations of fact. How did 
the Crow-Hidatsa clan originate? Isit a trait of human psychology 
to evolve just such a clan in every part of the globe? Or is sucha 
development due to a peculiarity of the Crow and Hidatsa? Or 
has it been borrowed from certain other tribes, and if so, from what 
tribes? ‘The formulation of every such problem is the synthesis of 
certain facts that were at first isolated, unsynthetized. But the 
synthesis consists solely in the formulation itself. If we find that a 
suggested correlation does not hold as a matter of fact, our method 
of procedure has nevertheless been synthetic, quite independently 
of the result. When Morgan assumes without question that the 
Iroquois clan and moiety are at bottom alike, he is not more syn- 
thetic but less synthetic than we who question the self-evident 
character of his assumption and thus suggest a new co-ordination 
of the facts. 
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The actual course of scientific progress is more enlightening on 
the subject of scientific method than the psychologically intelligible, 
but logically often indefensible, desire for simplicity. We must in- 
deed seek the simplest, most economical representation of the facts, 
but the emphasis must be as strong on “‘facts’’ as on “‘economical” if 
we are to avoid producing merely a pleasing myth instead of a sum- 
mary of reality. What does it mean when Faraday tells us that he 
crushed dozens of hypotheses in the silence of his laboratory? It 
means that, thoroughly saturated with the facts of his science, 
Faraday attempted all manner of correlations of phenomena, many 
of which could never have suggested themselves to one unacquainted 
with the same range of facts, and that, by a process of selection, those 
correlations suggested in his thinking to which there corresponded 
a real correlation in nature remained as his permanent contribution 
to science. 

If anthropology is to be regarded as a science, it must conform 
to the logical methods of the exact sciences. Spontaneous synthesis 
of anthropological facts will be supplemented by systematic sugges- 
tion, verification, and elimination of all conceivable co-ordinations. 
In this work there will naturally be differences among anthro- 
pologists due to individual differences in knowledge of anthropo- 
logical fact, individual differences in degree of synthetic faculty 
and of critical judgment. But can anthropology aspire to the 
exactness of sciences like physics and chemistry ? As regards logical 
method, at least, I firmly believe it can; if I did not, I should regard 
it as a harmless mode of amusement or as a branch of belles letires 
rather than as a branch of science. 

One or two illustrations must suffice. Among several of the 
Plains Indian tribes there are graded clubs, the members of any one 
of which are of the same age and buy their place in the society. 
We have here, then, two factors on either of which membership 
may primarily depend—purchase and age. The question is, which 
is the fundamental correlation, membership and purchase, or mem- 
bership and age? Let us make an experiment in thought. Pro- 
vided membership is a function of age, then if we vary the age 
beyond a certain limit membership must cease. Provided mem- 
bership is a function of purchase, it will cease only when sold. 
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Fortunately, our experiment in thought has been performed for us 
in reality. Among the Hidatsa and Mandan, individuals have pre- 
served their membership in clubs regardless of advancing age, 
because they had had no opportunity to sell their membership; 
in this way some claim simultaneous affiliation with more than one 
organization, which of course would be impossible if these clubs 
were primarily age societies. Hence, membership is basically a 
function of purchase. Many theories of physicists as to the consti- 
tution of matter rest, I fear, on a less solid basis of fact and logic. 
To take another case. Many primitive tribes use the same 
term in addressing relatives very differently related according to 
our notions of kinship. For example, the Crow call a father, a 
father’s brother, the husband of a mother’s sister or of a father’s 
sister by the same term. They also use a single word in addressing 
a mother, a mother’s sister, a father’s sister, and the wife of a father’s 
brother. From this we might infer that persons of the same genera- 
tion and sex are addressed by the same kinship term. But while 
this conclusion is in large measure true, it does not state the whole 
truth. For a Crow will also address any father’s clansman, no 
matter how young, as “father.’’ Similarly, he will address any 
female of his father’s clan, no matter how young, as his “ mother.” 
Now, as among the Crow descent is traced in the female line, any 
man, his sister, and her daughters and sons, her daughter’s daughter, 
and all female descendants indefinitely must belong to the same 
clan. Hence, if I am a Crow, I ought to call my father’s sister’s 
daughter and all her female descendants “ mother,” and my father’s 
sister’s son “father,” because all of them belong to my father’s 
clan. This is actually the case, both among the Crow and the 
related Hidatsa. But how can we make sure that they are so called 
because of their clan? Obviously we must proceed again by keep- 
ing other possible causes constant and determining what happens 
when we eliminate the one cause under discussion. We must, 
therefore, find two relationships differing only as to clan affiliation. 
Now, while my father’s sister’s daughter and son belong to the same 
clan (which is also my father’s), the daughter of my father’s sister’s 
son and the daughter of my father’s sister’s daughter will belong 
to different clans, since the former must follow her mother’s clan. 
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Hence, we have here two relatives identical in sex and generation, but 
differing in clan. We have found that a Crow will call his father’s 
sister’s daughter’s daughter “mother.” Does he call his father’s 
sister’s son’s daughter by the same term? He does not, calling 
her instead his “‘sister.”” In other words, when the clan factor 
is eliminated, a different factor becomes potent—the generation 
factor. For it seems clear that I use the term “sister” because the 
father of my “‘sister” is my “father” and because children of the 
same “father” are brothers and sisters. 

There are no bounds to the synthetic co-ordination of ethno- 
logical facts along the lines here indicated. That, however, ethno- 
logical facts should admit of such simple wholesale summing up 
as certain (not all) groups of physical facts is an unreasonable 
demand. If ethnological laws of development exist, their discovery 
will doubtless be a great achievement. But we must be on our 
guard against “fake” laws that do not result from a synthesis of 
the facts but from an artificial simplification by selection of those 
facts that fall in with the investigator’s fancies. It would be a 
great simplification of much physical calculation if bodies fell 
with an acceleration of ro meters per second; but they perversely 
persist in falling with an acceleration of 9.81. So it would be 
charming if all tribes passed first through a loose, then through a 
clan, and finally through a gentile form of organization; unfor- 
tunately there is no evidence that many of them do. It has been 
said in Newton’s praise that he did not attempt to astonish himself 
by his clever ideas about nature, but sought to know what nature 
was really like. In looking over ethnological literature we are 
frequently tempted to ask whether the writer’s object is not solely 
to amaze himself and others by his own cleverness. But ethnology 
is rapidly coming of age, and we are learning to synthetize after 
the manner of Newton, in the expectation of raising, not a structure 
of new anthropological folklore, but a new anthropological science. 
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EUGENICS AND SO-CALLED EUGENICS 
ROSWELL H. JOHNSON 
University of Pittsburgh 

The determination of the exact meaning of a word that has only 
recently been proposed, and which has been explicitly defined by 
its author, is ordinarily an easy task; easier, that is, than in the case 
of an old term whose meaning has shifted through ages or through 
successive languages. Yet this youthful term, “eugenics,” has 
already raced along a rapid and muddy course. 

Galton applied the word, in the first place, to the control of the 
racial evolution of the human species. Yet so far has the original 
meaning strayed that if one were to ask for definitions of eugenics 
from the passengers of a street car, one would get answers such as 
these: ‘‘the science of sex,’’ “‘the control of venereal disease,” ‘the 
causes and prevention of prostitution,” “‘the science of health.”’ 
Who has not heard laws to prevent the marriage of those venereally 
infected called eugenic? A school for sex education is called a 
school of eugenics. Even a milk and ice station has been similarly 
designated. At a recent important conference one speaker said, 
‘As the hour is late, we must adjourn for lunch now, to be eugenic.”’ 
Again, some workers for sexual hygiene explained that their move- 
ment had been greatly helped since they had labeled it eugenic. 
So it goes; a good word has been blurred and marred almost past 
recognition. 

There are several criteria for determining what is the best usage 
of any term. These are: (1) the formal definition by its originator, 
(2) its etymology, (3) reputable usage, and (4) fitness of limits. 
Just as facts fall into groups with natural limits, so words which 
have limits corresponding to these limits of the facts are to be 
preferred to words that are assigned arbitrary boundaries. 

In an article in Macmillan’s Magazine, Vol. XII, pp. 157 and 
318, in 1865, entitled “Hereditary Talent and Character,” we find 
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the main lines of all of Sir Francis Galton’s subsequent work in 
eugenics developed. The expression “improvement of the breed 
of mankind” was its keynote, though the word eugenics was not 
vet used. The word first appears in a footnote in Galton’s /n- 
guiries into Human Faculty in 1873. Here it is described as 

the science of improving stock, which is by no means confined to questions of 
judicious mating, but which, especially in the case of man, takes cognizance of 
all influences that tend, in however remote a degree, to give to the more suit- 
able races or strains of blood a better chance of prevailing speedily over the 
less suitable than they otherwise would have had.... . 2 eee 
applicable to men, brutes, and plants... . . Eugenics ... . is a neater 
word and a more generalized one than viriculture, which I once ventured to 
use. 

In 1892, in the prefatory chapter to the second edition of 
Hereditary Genius, Galton said, on p. xxvii: ‘Our part is to watch 
for opportunities to intervene by checking the bad and giving free 
play to the good. We must distinguish clearly between our power 
in this fundamental respect and that which we also possess of 
ameliorating education and hygiene.” Galton did not use the 
word eugenics here, but the passage is significant as showing that 
he had very clearly in mind the distinction between that which we 
now call eugenics and euthenics. 

In rgor, in his Huxley lecture on the “Possible Improvement 
of the Human Breed under Existing Conditions of Law and Senti- 
ment,” he does not use his new term, but does throughout deal 
strictly with germinal characteristics. 

In 1904, in his paper ‘‘ Eugenics, Its Scope and Aims,” he uses 
this definition: “Eugenics is the science which deals with all 
influences that improve the inborn qualities of a race; also with 
those that develop them to the utmost advantage. The improve- 
ment of the inborn qualities or stock of some one human population 
will alone be discussed here.” It is this definition which gives the 
excuse to those who would use eugenics so broadly as to include 
nearly all human betterment. Some contend that he meant to in- 
clude a considerably wider field than he did earlier. Since birth 
does not take place till the individual is already nine months old, 
characteristics acquired during these prenatal months, strictly 
speaking, are inborn. Yet Galton himself used the word “inborn”’ 
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always in reference to the germinal characteristics, in contradis- 
tinction to the acquired body characteristics, even though inborn. 
And let it be noted that in this article he does not deal with anything 
but germinal characteristics, as in his other articles. 

When we come to his Memories of My Life, written in 1908, we 
find him saying, ‘‘ Eugenics is officially defined in the minutes of the 
University of London as the ‘study of the agencies under social 
control that may improve or impair the racial qualities of future 
generations either physically or mentally.’’’ Galton gave this 
same definition to the Eugenics Education Society, so that we may 
consider it the final form in which he wished it expressed. That to 
Galton the word “racial’’ meant germinal is borne out by his 
expression ‘‘races or strains of blood,” and also by the following 
passages from this same autobiography: 

To replace natural selection by other processes that are more merciful and 
not less effective . . . . is precisely the aim of eugenics. Its first object is to 
check the birth-rate of the unfit instead of allowing them to come into being, 
though doomed in large numbers to perish prematurely. The second object 
is the improvement of the race by furthering the productivity of the fit by 
early marriages and the healthful rearing of their children. Natural selection 
rests upon excessive production and wholesale destruction; eugenics on bring- 
ing no more individuals into the world than can be properly cared for and those 
only of the best stock [p. 323]. 

In the foregoing passage, the expression “healthful rearing of 
their children” might at first reading seem to indicate that Galton 
meant to include hygiene. But when we note that he says “the 
healthful rearing of their children” (not merely ‘‘children’’), it is 
evident that he is treating hygiene as an agency in increasing the 
survival of these individuals of good stock. 

Most biologists believe that acquired body characteristics are 
not inherited unless the germ cells, collectively spoken of as germ- 
plasm, are affected. The question then becomes, What influences 
do affect the germ-plasm? While most biologists today believe 
that the germ-plasm is very conservative, and therefore difficult 
to modify, yet it is generally granted that such a modification is 
possible, where the agency, through some quality of the blood or 
otherwise, can act directly upon the germ-plasm. Since species 
are so conservative, the burden of proof lies with those who would 
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assert the possibility of easier modification. The two deleterious 
agencies which have been most generally supposed capable of 
affecting the germ-plasm are alcohol and the toxin formed by the 
parasite Spirochaeta pallida. If these do affect the germ-plasm, 
they are properly classed as racial poisons. But the evidence, even 
in these cases, is as yet by no means conclusive. Without the 
results of further investigation, now under way at several labora- 
tories, we cannot decide positively whether there is a direct lasting 
effect on the germ-plasm of alcohol and the toxin of Spirochaeta 
pallida to include within the province of eugenics or not. 

When we consider the etymology of the word eugenics, we find 
no warrant for the loose uses earlier quoted. The Greek equiva- 
lent, true breeding, clearly puts the emphasis on heredity. 

Reputable usage, in the case of ordinary words, means that 
interpretation given by educated people, but in the definition of 
a scientific word we accept only the meaning used by specialists 
in that field of science which embraces the data or principles under 
consideration. The Galton Eugenics Laboratory in London and 
the Eugenics Record Office of Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, 
are both investigating, in their studies of human variation and 
heredity, germinal characteristics, or determining just what is 
germinal. I know of not a single instance where these scientists 
have used the word eugenics in any but the Galtonian sense. 
Furthermore, the officers of the Eugenics Committee of the Ameri- 
can Breeders’ Association, which is the oldest eugenics association 
in this country, in their writings also use the word only in this early, 
restricted sense. 

Is there a natural, clear-cut line dividing the field of eugenics 
from that splendidly large, though vaguely bounded, field of activity 
for improved human environment, now known as euthenics? To 
be sure, much of this social betterment work does affect inborn 
qualities. But as we have seen, inborn qualities may or may not 
be germinal. Thus, a cleft palate, known to have been in the 
family for generations, is plainly germinal and belongs to the field 
of eugenics. On the other hand, we may recognize certain charac- 
teristics in an infant at birth, which are of course inborn, without 
necessarily being germinal, as for instance, weight somewhat above 
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the normal, wholly as the result of superior prenatal nutrition. 
The mother after conception is merely a nurturing environment, 
Any characteristics the child acquires, then, in this period are 
not germinal, though inborn. Therefore efforts to improve these 
inborn, non-germinal characteristics of the coming child, through 
better care of the pregnant mother, are not in the field of eugenics, 
if we adhere to Galton’s original definition, but in the field of 
euthenics. Yet in some cases there is, in the avowed object of 
bettering the new generation, an element of futurity that marks 
it off somewhat from the general euthenic movement that stresses 
present-day betterment. To cover just this, I have coined the 
expression “projected euthenics.” 

If the line of distinction is drawn as here indicated, this field of 
projected euthenics will be handled by the euthenist, familiar with 
its problems and trained in its methods, and not by eugenists, who 
have a training and interest entirely distinct. These eugenists can 
then give their whole attention to those problems of heredity and 
selection which they are peculiarly fitted to handle. 

In order to show this contrast between the euthenists and the 
eugenists, and why it is desirable to have a scientific demarkation 
of their fields, let us examine a few cases where they come into 
conflict. It is noticeable in each of these instances that the most 
useful line of division cuts between eugenics and projected euthen- 
ics, not between projected euthenics and euthenics. 

The campaign to save all infant lives indiscriminately is clearly 
not eugenic, but it is to be favored on euthenic grounds. To 
tolerate the present needless sacrifice of baby lives for the possible 
good of future generations would be too costly. 

Using the Galtonian definition, we discover that the crucial 
eugenic aspect of alcoholism is whether it deteriorates the germ- 
plasm or affects the marriage-, birth-, and death-rates of the affected 
persons. All other aspects of alcoholism belong to the field of 
euthenics. Should we accept the extended definition of eugenics, 
there would be no limit, since as a rule the children of alcoholic 
parents are inferior, aside from any race deterioration. 

To the eugenist the principal importance of venereal diseases is 
the effect they have on sterility and the marriage rate. But with 
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the extended meaning, eugenists would need to cover the entire 
field of sexual hygiene, inasmuch as the health of offspring is 
impaired by infection. 

Let us hope that it is not too late to save the word eugenics from 
the disuse into which it will fall if it becomes so inclusive as to lose 
the value that arises from an apt distinction. Let us use the word 
only in the good, pure, Galtonian sense: Eugenics is the science and 
art of the control of human, germinal characteristics. As an 
adjective, eugenic is applied only to those agencies or influences 
which improve the aggregate of human, germinal characteristics. 


RACE MINGLING IN HAWAII 


ERNEST J. REECE 
University of Illinois Library School 


A discussion of the mingling of races would seem to imply that 
there exists somewhere a pure stock. Probably this is a mere 
historic ideal... The social body is a mixture, and whatever quali- 
ties it exhibits exist by virtue of or in spite of an extended process 
of amalgamation. The word “race” therefore can be applied only 
to fairly fixed types which measure up to certain canons of homo- 
geneity. The problem of mingling involves on the one hand a 
study of the forces which have created these types, and on the other 
an attempt to interpret their operation in contemporary race con- 
junction. Data are difficult to obtain, but a few principles have 
made themselves prominent. 


MOTIVES AND CONDITIONS INVOLVED IN RACE MINGLING 


When two races meet, the normal course of their association is 
through introduction, hostility, tolerance, indifference, co-operation, 
friendship, fusion. Though often one or more of these stages is 
omitted, the general process is revealed in the conquest of one race 
by another, in the contact of two parallel migrating groups, and 
in the peaceful settlement of large numbers of men from one land 
within a territory already partially occupied. Certain forces 
oppose it—primarily, geographic isolation. Others favor it— 
notably, economic necessity. The stage with which we have to do 
in this paper is the final one. It is pertinent to inquire how far the 
principles observable throughout the entire movement survive 
and exert an influence for or against interbreeding. 

Among the most potent deterring forces is physical repulsion. 
This must not be confused with contrast in specific physical char- 
acteristics, for it involves the complete reaction of man to man or 
of race to race. It is therefore in reality psychic. The same may 

* Armand de Quatrefages, Human Species (1895), pp. 273-75- 
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be said of that body of tradition which has been classified as “‘ group 
standards.” Included in it are religious beliefs, civil institutions, 
manners and customs, race propensities and ideals. It is semi- 
sacred in character, and frowns upon intimacy with foreigners as 
threatening its integrity. Intensify it on one side and there 
develops that religious bigotry which has kept many a stock pure for 
centuries. Foster it on another side and there appears the solidarity 
of the Jewish and the Japanese peoples. Certain minor adverse 
influences might be mentioned under the heads of prejudice, lack 
of sympathy, mental preference, and canons of beauty. These, 
however, are more obviously survivals. In so far as they fall with- 
out the area of group standards they belong to the sphere of indi- 
vidual judgment. 

The barriers mentioned break down of their own weight as 
races pass from acquaintance to intimacy. Moreover, two influ- 
ences may be mentioned as hastening actual interbreeding. The 
psychic element of novelty often leads to unions which otherwise 
would not take place, and military or other circumstances fre- 
quently force groups of men to the alternative of alien marriage or 
no marriage at all. 

A statement of the reactions dictated by these psychic tendencies 
is found in Ward’s laws of miscegenation.' The significant aspect 
of it is that it epitomizes the response to what Mr. Ward calls the 
‘biological imperative” of race improvement. Individuals choose 
mates as they do because of inherent impulse to produce offspring 
superior to themselves. If this principle can be accepted it may 
interpret both those influences which encourage and those which 
check fusion. 


EFFECTS OF RACE MINGLING 


The operation of the principles already discussed may follow 
any one of several lines in a given instance of race conjunction. 
One people may disappear before another, either as the result 
of an extermination policy or through the more gradual influence 
of new disease and novel economic situations. There may be 
absorption, one element losing its identity without exerting any 


*L. F. Ward, Pure Sociology (1903), p. 359. 
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marked effect upon the other and greater. The conditions for this 
are adaptability and relatively small numbers in one race and the 
existence of not too great a culture interval between the two con- 
cerned. Again, there may appear the formation of a new stock, 
taking the place of, or existing beside, the old. Lastly, there 
may be little or no interbreeding, the two peoples dwelling side by 
side in distinct racial groups, but co-operating to greater or less 
degree in community life. 

Where races refuse to blend, open antagonism is always a possi- 
bility. Where they meet to create a new stock, social complica- 
tions equally conspicuous are likely to arise. A hardening of caste 
lines may ensue, though quite as probably the very laxity which 
has allowed the fusion is confirmed by the fact of fusion. A well- 
defined “buffer” class may be evolved. With whatever vague- 
ness social lines are drawn, however, there is almost certain to 
emerge the tragedy of the individual who combines the culture 
characteristics of one parent race with the physical marks of the 
other. This product, especially in a tense economic environment, 
inclines to cause bitterness. Race antipathy so arising may be 
even more virulent than that between two mutually jealous and 
exclusive groups which tolerate and avoid each other. 

Passing from the group consequences of race mingling, perhaps 
the most vital matter of the entire problem relates to the character 
of offspring. Much has been made of the theory that hybrid 
peoples are likely to be retrogressive—weakly, unstable, and even 
infertile. Careful observations may be at the bottom of this, but 
it should be remembered that the circumstances under which inter- 
breeding takes place are often disadvantageous.’ Often it involves 
violent change of environment for one of the contributing bloods, 
a condition which is believed to discourage fecundity. Differing 
group standards in the parents may forbid such psychic harmony 
as is essential to the production of strong and abundant progeny. 
Most important of all, unwonted diseases are likely to cause high 
mortality among peoples who can meet them neither with inherited 
immunity nor with acquired resi$tance. It is significant also that 


?C. L. Brace, Races of the Old World (1864), p. 490. 
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the preliminary fusing often is identified with the less wholesome 
elements of at least one stock. 

Convincing as may appear the instances of hybrid inferiority, 
excellent evidence for the worth of mixed bloods is at hand.’ It 
seems fair, therefore, to consider that such unfavorable influences 
as those mentioned above are responsible for the seeming deteriora- 
tion of certain crossed products. The fecundity and longevity of 
mixed races in Mexico and Brazil are conspicuous*—in fact, the 
mixture of Latins, negroes, and Indians which is peopling Central 
and South America seems to be an ascendant stock. There may 
be significance also in the numerical growth of the mulattoes in the 
United States,‘ and in the occasional emergence of strong individuals 
in this race. When the social body is admittedly a mixture, and 
when great areas can be permanently populated by such stocks as 
the Latin-Indian and the French-Indian, the burden of proof would 
seem to lie with those who contend that no hybrid race can thrive 
and persist. 


THE SITUATION IN HAWAII 


a) The elements——Such principles of race mingling as are 


known seem in the recital somewhat abstract and prehistoric. For 
example of contemporary application we need only turn to Hawaii. 
Fusion is in process in the mid-Pacific. In order to estimate it let 
us first examine the elements. The base is of course the native 
race. The derivation of this is uncertain. Together with the 
inhabitants of New Zealand, the Marquesas, the Society, the 
Samoan, and other Pacific islands it makes up the Polynesian group. 
It came ultimately from the Indian archipelago, but its more 
specific relations are clouded.s 


* [bid., p. 482; Earl Finch, “Effects of Race Miscegenation,” in G. Spiller (ed.), 
Papers on Inter-racial Problems (Ginn, 1911), pp. 108-12. 

2A. H. Keane, Central and South America (1909), 1, 492-93; Ul, 123. 

3A.S. Pennington, Argentine Republic (1910), p. 35. Jean Baptiste de Lacerda, 
“The Metis, or Half-Breeds of Brazil,”’ in G. Spiller (ed.), op. cit., pp. 377-82; Quatre- 
fages, op. cit., pp. 269, 281-82; J. P. Canto, Chile (1912), pp. 139-41. 

4U.S. Census Report, ro10, I, 129. 

5’ Abraham Fornander, Polynesian Race (1890), I, 2. 
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Perhaps because of the mild and somewhat enervating clime 
in which he has lived the Hawaiian is not so strong a type as is his 
Maori kinsman. His whole being shows the effect of his environ- 
ment. The temperature of Hawaii varies but a few degrees 
throughout the year. There is practically no seasonal change. 
The cultivated food supply is little subject to climatic exigencies. 
Fish is always abundant in the sea. The native mind and physique 
have lacked, therefore, on the one hand the stimulus of the temper- 
ate zone and on the other the compelling pressure of a climate in 
which provision for shelter and subsistence must be made against 
adverse natural conditions and fierce competition of kind. Cir- 
cumstances are such as to minimize the growth of positive traits. 
The Hawaiian is large and well formed, muscular, and inclined to 
corpulency. He is simple minded, generous, gentle, susceptible 
to influence, averse to sustained effort, incapable of enduring mental 
strain. The present native population is 26,000." Roughly, this is 
one-eighth of the original—a significant commentary upon civiliza- 
tion’s contribution to backward races. 

Next chronologically among the fusing factors in Hawaii is the 
Caucasian. His place can best be shown by sketching the white 
influences that have reached the group. The first Europeans who 
touched Hawaii*—the crew of a Spanish ship in 1528—left little 
more thana legend. Real acquaintance with the whites came when 
Cook discovered the islands for the modern world in 1778.3 For 
several decades those proverbially undesirable elements which 
have often brought disaster to unopened lands exploited Hawaii. 
Cook’s own party left a trail of blood and lust. Then followed 
whalers, beach-combers, Botany Bay convicts, adventurers from 
every civilized land. In 1820, however, began the play of an oppos- 
ing force in the arrival of band after band of New England mission- 
aries. Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Mormon emissaries came 
in their turn. Two parallel but hostile streams of white influence 
continued to flow into Hawaii for forty years. Gradually the islands 


*U.S. Census Report, rg1o, III, 115g. 

2 W. F. Blackman, Making of Hawaii (1906), p. 63. 

3W. D. Alexander, Brief History of the Hawaiian People (1891), chaps. xvi f.; 
Blackman, op. cit., pp. 62-72. 
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came to be more widely known as a congenial spot for American 
settlers. Business began to exert its pull, and since annexation 
this, together with professional opportunity and the government's 
military activity, has swelled the Caucasian population. Thus 
Hawaii has since 1778 felt the touch of libertinism, of Puritanism, 
and finally of modern, middle-class American ideals. In 1910 
the whites, exclusive of Portuguese and Spanish, numbered 15,000." 

The Chinese in Hawaii may well debate the claim of the Cau- 
casian to second place among the fusing elements. Chinese began 
to arrive before the middle of the century, in response to the oppor- 
tunities of the sandalwood trade. In 1852 the first supply of 
Chinese labor reached the islands. This was augmented from 
time to time until 1883, when there began to go into force those 
restrictive measures which finally ended Chinese immigration. , 
The Chinese in Hawaii are all from Quantung and largely from 
Canton. They exhibit, therefore, the racial characteristics of the 
southern Chinese, being short, dark-skinned, and suggestive of 
Malay extraction. Their mental traits are those of the Chinese in 
general. They are plodding, thrifty, inveterate workers, content 
with simple living, stolid, and capable of excelling in those arts and 
activities which involve memory and imitation rather than origi- 
nality. The bearing of these qualities upon the racial situation will 
appear later. Notwithstanding the cessation of immigration the 
Chinese element in the population is important numerically as well 
as otherwise. The census of 1g10 puts it at 22,000. 

A dozen other peoples are found in Hawaii in appreciable 
numbers. Of these the Portuguese alone promise to contribute 
in any considerable measure to the race mixture. They were 
imported as cheap plantation labor, and now number 22,000.’ 
They intermarry with no great freedom, but since their group is 
relatively large their influence is bound to be felt. The Japanese 
stand at the other end of the scale. Separate, exclusive, and 
avoided by all, they almost never form unions with other peoples. 
Between these two extremes are sprinklings of various nationalities 

small in extent, but nevertheless certain to leave their mark in a 
* U.S. Census Report, 1gr1o, II, 1159. 

*T. G. Thrum, Hawaiian Annual (1911), pp. 43-53- 
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community where race lines are vague and the fusing process well 
under way. These include Korean, Russian, Filipino, Spanish, 
Porto Rican, negro. Moreover, the influences catalogued are 
by no means final. At any time a new and powerful one may be 
introduced. Labor is scarce. The planters and the Department 
of Immigration are scouring the earth for cheap workers.' New 
Latin or oriental stocks may be imported and inject a hitherto 
unknown strain into the blending populace. 
b) Influences which have encouraged fusion—Having examined 
the ingredients, let us note the forces which have guided the actual 
mingling of races in Hawaii. They began with libertinism, for the 
early American and European adventurers were not of the stripe 
to turn from an unmoral race whose women admired the white 
gods and among whom hospitality meant the fullest sharing of the 
home. Then followed legitimate relations, for the more scrupulous 
immigrants and even the missionary ofispring found it expedient to 
take wives from the amiable, tractable people who were their sole 
companions. Later came the Chinese men. Isolated from females 
of their own race, they sought marriage alliances with the natives. 
_ the Hawaiian women were often glad to make, for the 

shinese was regarded as a better provider than the Hawaiian. Of 
late years the Portuguese have been thrown with Hawaiians, 
Chinese, and hybrids upon the plantations and in the poorer city 
districts in such intimacy as to produce a certain amount of Latin 
intermarriage. As the Portuguese for the most part brought their 
women with them, and as they are somewhat inclined to separate- 
ness, this has not been considerable. It may, however, exert a 
perceptible influence. 

So much for the situations which have brought about inter- 
breeding in the past. They are to no such extent operative today 
as formerly. With the growth of the two cities of the islands and 
the establishment of modern American institutions a new set of 
forces has begun its work. Whether or not these forces are directly 
encouraging to actual fusion, they are conspicuously productive 
of race contact in the social and intellectual and cultural spheres. 
In general they are similar to the influences which the mainland 
calls upon in dealing with European immigrants. They are 


* Hawaii Governor, Annual Report (1911), pp. 47-49. 
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worthy of some notice, however, because the ideals of the races 
concerned are opposed rather than akin to our own, because in 
spite of this diversity American mores are being accepted with 
eagerness, and because assimilation is proceeding with even greater 
success than where Europeans are involved. 

Among the forces now active, education deserves first mention. 
Theoretically common-school privileges are available to all, and 
compulsory, although the territory has difficulty in keeping pace 
with the need. Besides the grade schools it provides three high 
schools, and in co-operation with the federal government a college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts. The islands teem with elementary 
institutions under sectarian and private auspices, and almost with- 
out exception students are admitted to these without regard to 
nationality. In fact, several of the more important exist primarily 
for the benefit of Orientals and Hawaiians. The result is that the 
young people of these races are taking business positions requiring 
training and ability, pursuing further study in mainland colleges, 
and rapidly achieving the Anglo-Saxon culture standard. The 
earnestness and capacity of the average non-American pupil would 
put many a white student to shame. 

Religious influences are playing an important part in Hawaii's 
development. While Buddhism and Confucianism have a strong 
hold among the Orientals, it is obvious that neither of them can 
ever be a flux. Neither can Christianity of any but the broadest 
and most liberal type. Fortunately the Protestant church leaders 
have learned in some measure to plant the seed and allow the 
great forces to care for the growing. The native Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, and other Christian groups are left largely to interpret 
the Galilean message in the light of their own peculiar race psy- 
chology and experience. At least one large church of the islands 
not only reaches out to all nations, but with a creed that is a bare 
statement of purpose welcomes the earnest soul whether he be ortho- 
dox Christian, Buddhist, Jew, or Catholic. Another, while retain- 
ing a less modern creed, requires no assent thereto. 

Social relations are such as to promote race intercourse. Hono- 
lulu is a cosmopolis in which diverse peoples not only live but 
mingle. A gathering of ten taken at random in a store or office 
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is more than likely to include white, Hawaiian, Chinese, Portuguese, 
and Japanese. A street car may carry at once representatives of a 
dozen races without a suggestion of Jim-Crowism. And at the 
functions arranged by leaders of one nationality there are found 
people of the others—all assemble on a single footing at the gover- 
nor’s levee, at Queen Liliuokalani’s birthday reception, at festivities 
in the Chinese district, at the celebration of a German holiday, or 
at a lawn party in honor of visiting Japanese royalty. Hetero- 
geneous crowds jostle each other at steamer landings and band 
concerts. The Washington’s birthday féte enlists every element 
of the community in the year’s great jollification. Good feeling 
prevails and refutes the proverbial notion that amity and co- 
operation are impossible among people whose racial inheritances 
are dissimilar. Common interests and purposes have operated to 
weld the population into a working social unit. 

Economic considerations weigh heavily on the side of amalga- 
mation. Commercially the various classes are vitally dependent 
upon each other. Whites are on the ground only in sufficient 
numbers to provide leadership in business and the professions, 
and this condition is likely to continue. Chinese, Japanese, Portu- \ 
guese, Filipinos, and Russians contribute plantation labor. Orien- | 
tals dominate the trades, perform menial service, and raise the vege, 
tables, rice, and taro. Portuguese and Hawaiians supply the city 
and dock labor. While there is a distinct line drawn according to 
dignity of occupation, it falls between the crust of whites and the 
rest of the lump. Among the other races there is little gradation. 
Each is necessary in its place, and there is comparatively little 
economic competition. It is only fair to say that what competi- 
tion does exist is increasing, as ambitious Chinese and Japanese 
and Portuguese push out from the plantations into the trades and 
crowd the field. There is little animosity, however, barring the 
slight distrust which exists between the Japanese and every other 
element in the population. 

Certain other agencies may be mentioned as encouraging race 
contact and urging conformity to American civilization. English 
is now the language of the government and of big business, and its 
recognition appears in the eagerness with which the Orientals seek 
a knowledge of it and the pride with which those already proficient 
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in its use scorn the “pidgin”’ jargon. This appears even among the 
Japanese, who are most jealous of their own institutions. News- 
papers printed in English increasingly spread mainland ideals 
throughout the heterogeneous community. Western clothes are 
affected to a large extent by all—the single possible exception being 
the Japanese, whose adherence to their national garb is probably 
a matter of comfort. It is interesting to note that the old “holaku’’ 
or “Mother Hubbard” is popular among all the races, being used 
about the home even by white women of the better classes. This 
was introduced by the early missionaries. The Hawaiian has pre- 
served it, and is now passing it on to the other peoples as a derived 
contribution. 

c) Results ——Such are the influences, early and recent, which 
have brought about race contact, race understanding, and a 
limited interbreeding of peoples in Hawaii. Numerically the 
results can be briefly stated in figures furnished by the twelfth and 
thirteenth census reports: 


1g00 


29,799 
Various imported pure stocks. . 116,345 
7,857 


Certain data for the years July 1, 1896, to August 31, 1905, relating 
to the Chinese are also interesting. In this period Chinese were 
parties to 524 marriages. Of these 195 involved persons both of 
whom were Chinese. In 193 cases marriage was between Chinese 
and Hawaiian. In the remaining instances Chinese married Porto 
Ricans, Portuguese, Greeks, half-whites, and in a very few cases 
Japanese. Hawaiian-Chinese married English, Scotch, German, 
and Spanish.? 

The numerical side of the matter is of minor importance, once 
the movement is recognized as more than abortive. The three-sided 
combination of Hawaiian, Caucasian, and Chinese is a very evi- 
dent fact, and the inquiry of chief moment concerns its nature, 
Chronologically the Caucasian-Hawaiian deserves first mention. 
There is to be observed in his case nothing indicative of the weakness 

*U.S. Census Report, 1910, III, 1150. 


2 Figures compiled from original records in the office of the Board of Health, 
Honolulu, by Dr. Doremus Scudder, pastor of Central Union Church, Honolulu. 
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so often ascribed to mixed peoples. He is well built, strong, and 
prolific. He has no greater susceptibility to disease than is usual in 
races forced into contact with new contagions. He even thrives under 
exotic conditions so long as he may have his staple food. Intellectu- 
ally he is no giant, and when measured by American standards may 
seem to lack seriousness and perseverance. But there are able men 
in his group, the average is fair, and he exemplifies those lighter 
qualities a strain of which might not be out of place in our austere 
Caucasian mentality. In spite of the disparity between the 
culture standards of the contributing races it is certain that the 
Caucasian-Hawaiian is not inferior to both. How closely he hovers 
about the average of the two is a query so vague as to be almost idle. 
If there is nothing remarkable about him there is surely nothing 
notably inferior. Many and many a time he proves his worth, and 
his class is undeniably a community accession. 

Even more than this can be said for the Chinese-Hawaiian. The 
combination of parent qualities renders him industrious, yet keeps 
him from the treadmill; gives him purpose, but saves him from over- 
intensity; bestows upon him strength and resisting power; makes 
him capable of enjoying as well as winning the contest for sub- 
sistence and advancement; gives him ability in acquiring knowl- 
edge, and versatility and aptness in applying it. There can be no 
question that, measured by western economic requirements, the 
Chinese-Hawaiian is far superior to both of the elements in his 
make-up. 

The Caucasian-Hawaiian and the Chinese-Hawaiian are the 
primary products of the fusion. Following their establishment has 
come a mingling of the two. This has been accompanied by the in- 
jection in small quantities of such other bloods as have reached the 
_ islands. The vital fact in the process, however, is the prominence 
_ of the Caucasian, Hawaiian, and Chinese factors. Of these, the 
Chinese is probably to be the dominant strain. On the ethnic side 
this is to be expected because the Chinese is the most stable and 
fixed and pure element of the three. Further reason is found in the 
\ facts that full Hawaiians are rapidly disappearing, that the class 
‘alignment of the whites now in the islands has put a check upon 
their marriage with natives, and that the industrial prospects of the 
territory do not warrant further increase of such whites as would 
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be likely to contribute to the fusion. It is obvious, too, that the 
race which presses most heavily upon the plastic ethnic mass will 
stamp its own distinguishing marks most deeply upen the new 
product. And certainly the Chinese thus far is the weightiest ele- 
ment in the movement. It will be worth while, perhaps, to note 
the characteristics of the individuals in whom the three stocks are 
represented. The Caucasian-Hawaiian-Chinese is below the me- 
dium height. He is stocky, and inclined to be thickly built and 
muscular. His skin is medium brown and his hair black. His 
eyes are usually of a very dark brown. Mentally he has the 
assiduity of the Chinese and the ambition of the white, but is 
handicapped by an element in his Hawaiian inheritance which 
savors of dulness. He is usually very dependable, although traces 
of the native volatility may sometimes unsettle him. He is 
tractable and accommodating, yet well anchored to principles 
and a purpose. He loves to command, and is jealous of his 
authority and rights. He revels in music, and takes readily to the 
other culture features of our civilization. He is coming to be a 
force in the business world, and is among the most eager of students. 
What he achieves he achieves through earnestness and persistence— 
earnestness and persistence so tempered as to deliver him from 
Anglo-Saxon severity. 

But if the dominant ethnic element is the Chinese, the pre- 
ponderant culture factor is our own, with scarcely a minor modi- 
fication. The educational ideals are American. Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity puts its stamp upon all who pass beyond the stage 
of primary schooling. European dress is almost universally worn, 
and as the economic standard rises American food is winning the 
people from poi and rice. The sports that are popular in the 
United States are the sports of the Caucasian-Hawaiian-Chinese, 
and the occasional musical artist who happens in upon the com- 
munity is enjoyed by the mixed race as well as by the American 
and European. It is necessary only to mention that Chinese, 
Hawaiian, and mixed peoples desire generally to be known as 
American to show the powerful drift toward the ideals of our own 
land. Indeed, it would be peculiar if, while China is straining 
after western civilization, her children at the hub of the Pacific 
should not eagerly seize their opportunities to absorb it. 
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d) The prospect—What of the future? We have two well- 
differentiated groups of conditions tending to race-fusion. The 
first clearly produced actual interbreeding. To what extent the 
second will so act is a matter for conjecture. If race lines are 
gradually being a little more closely drawn, as would seem some- 
times to be the case, blending may be checked. Certainly there 
are forces tending to retard it, for the tragedy of the highly cultured 
negro finds a mild counterpart in the situation of the educated 
native of Hawaii in whose veins runs a mixture of white, Hawaiian, 
and Chinese blood. To a large extent, however, the mixed mar- 
riages take place in a stratum of society whose members would 
not be deterred by thought of a culture anomaly. There seems 
to be no reason to doubt that the mixing will proceed at a moderate 
rate. This does not, of course, mean that Hawaii will be given 
over to the Caucasian-Hawaiian-Chinese race. The Japanese are 
predominant numerically and promise to remain so. The Portu- 
guese constitute a bulky element. Both are prolific, and neither 
contributes considerably to the fusion. What is likely to appear 
is the gradual growth of the new stock, fitting itself for leadership 
in the minor business and clerical activities of the islands. Parallel 
with it will live the non-fusing races, together with those Caucasian 
and Chinese elements which do not enter into the mixture, and with 
the Hawaiian remnant, until that is overtaken by absorption and 
extinction. 

Even were there to be no extension of the process, race amalga- 
mation in Hawaii is more than an interesting and isolated movement. 
World-statesmen have for years been inquiring what is to happen 
when there transpires the real meeting of East and West. Can 
opposing customs be reconciled ? Can varying economic standards 
be adjusted? Can fragile ideals associate without destruction ? 
Hawaii furnishes one answer. Here a dozen races are taking unto 
themselves a single manner of life, one set of ideals, and one group 
of purposes. And here three peoples are joining to form a new 
stock. How far-reaching this last may be cannot be predicted. 
The significant facts are that it has seemingly established itself in 
the community, and that it is to all appearances virile, capable, 
fertile, and charged with the excellences of the parent races. 
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A MODERN DEVIL-BABY 


JANE ADDAMS 
Hull House, Chicago 


There is a theory that woman first evolved and used the fairy 
story, that combination of wisdom and romance, in an effort to 
tame her mate and to make him a better father to her children. 
The stories finally became a rude creed, or rather rule of conduct, 
which softened the treatment men accorded to women. In support 
of this theory it is pointed out that in the typical fairy story the 
heroine is often disguised under a repulsive and ugly mask and the 
man is destroyed by seductive beauties. The old woman, the 
mother-in-law to the maker of the tale—let us observe in passing— 
is too often a wicked witch who gives men bad advice, and, above 
all, the stepmother is the incarnation of all wickedness. 

These first pitiful efforts of women became so widespread and 
so powerful that we have not yet escaped their influence. We had 
a remarkable experience at Hull House this year of the persistence 
of one of these tales which has doubtless had its taming effects 
through the centuries upon recalcitrant husbands and fathers. It 
burst upon us one day in the persons of three Italian women who, 
with an excited rush into Hull House, demanded to see the devil- 
baby. No amount of denial convinced them that it was not there, 
for they knew exactly what it was like, with its cloven hoofs, its 
pointed ears, and its diminutive tail. It had been able to speak as 
soon as it was born and was most shockingly profane. For six 
weeks the messages, the streams of visitors from every part of the 
city and suburbs to this mythical baby, poured in all day long and 
so far into the night that the regular activities were almost swamped. 
The Italian version, with a hundred variations, dealt with a pious 
Italian girl married to an atheist who vehemently tore a holy pic- 
ture from the bedroom wall, saying that he would quite as soon have 
a devil in the house as that, whereupon the devil incarnated himself 
in the child. As soon as the devil-baby was born, it ran about the 
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table shaking its finger in deep reproach at its father, who finally 
caught it and in fear and trembling brought it to Hull House. 
When the residents there, in spite of the baby’s shocking appear- 
ance, in order to save its soul took him to the church for baptism, 
they found the shawl was empty, and the devil-baby, fleeing from 
the holy water, ran lightly over the backs of the pews. 

The Jewish version, again with variations, was to the effect that 
the father of six daughters said before the birth of the seventh child 
that he would rather have a devil than another girl, whereupon the 
devil-baby promptly appeared. The story was not only used to 
tame restless husbands, but mothers threatened their daughters 
that if they went to dance halls or out to walk with strange young 
men they would be eternally disgraced by devil-babies. Simple, 
round-eyed girls came to Hull House to see if this were true, many 
of them quite innocent of the implications in the warning. Save 
for a red automobile which occasionally figured in the story, and a 
stray cigar, the tale was as mediaeval and unrelieved as if it had 
been fashioned a thousand years ago in response to the imperative 
need of anxious wives and mothers. It had fastened itself to a poor 
little deformed creature, born in an obscure street, destined in his 
one breath of life to demonstrate the power of an old wives’ tale 
among thousands of people in modern society who are living in a 
corner of their own, their vision fixed, their intelligence held by 
some iron chain of silent habit. Or did the incident rather make 
clear that the love of the marvelous will not die, and that romance 
springs unexpectedly from the most uncongenial soil ? 
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What Men Live By. By Ricuarp C. Casot, M.D. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. xxi+341. $1.50 net. 

It by no means depreciates the quality of the book to say that the 
best things about it are the title and the name of the author. It is a 
happy title, exactly expressing the purpose of the author, who is a physi- 
cian of eminence, a citizen of the type the best traditions of Boston 
can furnish, a man with unusually broad training in philosophy, and an 
idealist by temperament. All these are consistently combined in the 
book, which teaches that men live by Work, Play, Love, and Worship. 
Of them the author says: ‘The interplay of these four is the end of life, 
and the sole worthy end, in my creed.” 

As a physician, citizen, and metaphysician, the author shows the 
essential character of work. The problem is merely to see it correctly, 
and to have certain possible readjustments made, such as giving a 
“handle to our name,” as cook or captain, so that we should not be deper- 
sonalized. The aim should be to raise work to an aesthetic level, where 
it would possess some of the qualities of play, and thus lose much of its 
hateful nature. 

A brief is offered for play for everybody as a natural and necessary 
form of the expression of life itself, and it is shown that many of the things 
which we have not regarded as play belong with it. The fine arts, for 
example, and a smile on a deathbed may be the purest exhibitions of 
play. 

The place of love in life is discussed with the frankness of a physician 
and the delicacy of a poet. The analysis is keen and brings within the 
range of love many interesting interpretations. He takes issue with 
much that is now being advocated in reference to the sex question. 

The tone of the whole book is distinctly religious and appropriately 
culminates in the treatment of Worship. This may or may not be ortho- 
dox, but the book is an application of good psychological interpretation, 
for Dr. Cabot knows his psychology well and he makes applications 
that are bound to be fruitful. The tone of the book is prevailingly 
ethical, and were the author less eminent and less scientific, might almost 
be sentimental. The logical sequence is well maintained, though it 
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makes little difference where one takes up the book. The point of view 
is always that of an idealist and it is easy to imagine that realists may 
not be satisfied, but they cannot fail to be respectful. 
HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 
OLIVET COLLEGE 


Kinship and Social Organization. By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., 
F. R. S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: 
Constable & Co. Ltd., 1914. Pp. vii+96. 2s. 6d. 

In opposition to Kroeber, Dr. Rivers sets out to prove that “not 
only has the general character of systems of relationship been strictly 
determined by social conditions, but every detail of these systems has 
also been so determined”’ (pp. 93 f.). The general character of the three 
systems (classificatory, our own, and descriptive proper) recognized by 
Rivers is said to be based on exogamy, the family proper, and the Gross- 
familie, respectively. Details in the first-mentioned system are explained 
by specific social institutions, especially but not exclusively by special 
forms of marriage. 

It must be admitted that Dr. Rivers victoriously refutes Kroeber’s 
universal negative to the effect that kinship nomenclature reflects 
“psychology, not sociology.” Indeed, his argument for the case of the 
Melanesian cross-cousin marriage (pp. 19-25) forms a classical proof of 
the reality of sociological causation. From this, however, it does not 
follow that all the features of kinship terminology are similarly con- 
ditioned. What, for example, is the sociological reason for the differentia- 
tion of vocative and non-vocative terms? In demanding everywhere 
sociological determinants Dr. Rivers is right only in so far as the so- 
called psychological explanation is no explanation from psychological 
principles but the abandonment of all explanation. Nevertheless, we 
must face the dire truth that many elements of primitive systems defy 
interpretation and can only be referred to the capricious action of the 
psychologico-linguistic consciousness. 

The correlation of the three systems with exogamy, the narrow 
family, and the extended family is suggestive, but far too briefly sketched 
to be demonstrative. Curiously enough, Dr. Rivers does not mention 
Tylor as an earlier defender of the view that exogamy and the classi- 
ficatory system are related phenomena. The principle is very fruitful, 
though it seems to me that Dr. Rivers has not made the most of it, since 
it suffices to explain modes of classification which hie derives from other 


social customs (e.g., p. 36). 
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It is to be regretted that Dr. Rivers has not subjected the concept 
“classificatory”’ to a historical analysis. From Morgan's earliest state- 
ment on the Iroquois nomenclature (League of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee, 
pp. 85, f.), it is clear that what impressed him most was the notion of 
merging the collateral in the lineal line (Kroeber’s Category 2). A 
definition based on this principle obviates the objection that our system 
is also “classificatory”’ and at the same time it leaves open the possi- 
bility that the primitive systems now loosely grouped together as 
‘ classificatory’’ may represent a number of distinct types, for the defi- 
nition of which Kroeber’s (and other) categories may prove useful. The 
preponderating use of reciprocal terms perhaps sets off some systems as 
clearly from the Iroquois-Siouan systems as the latter are distinguished 
from our own in point of Category 2. 

Another serious lack is the absence of any suggestion that a given 
system may be complex, i.e., may embody elements borrowed from with- 
out. This possibility, which is strongly supported by the geographical 
distribution of certain elements, might well have been emphasized by 
Dr. Rivers, who has so vigorously insisted on the historical analysis of 
cultures. 

In spite of these reservations Dr. Rivers’ essay remains one of the 
most stimulating of recent ethnological productions. We cannot be 
too grateful to him for again directing attention to a field in which perhaps 
more rigorous logic is required and possible than in any other branch of 
sociological research. 


Rospert H. Lowrie 
AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL History 


In Freedom's Birthplace. A Study of the Boston Negroes. By 
Joun Dantets. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1914. Pp. xiiit+496. $1.50. 

Roughly, one-third of Mr. Daniels’ book is devoted to a history and 
description of Boston’s Negro population from 1638 to the present. The 
remaining chapters are concerned with social construction and ethical 
growth, the Negro church, the ballot, economic achievement, and the 
future of the Negro. While the study is nominally confined to the 
Boston situation, it is constantly kept in touch with the whole sweep of 
Negro development in the country at large. This method has the 
distinct advantage of enabling the author better to emphasize the two 
facts with which he is chiefly concerned—the Negro’s use of his freedom 
and the reaction of the Negro and the Negro problem on Boston itself. 
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The passionate sentiment, first for emancipation and then for equality, 

which found its most vivid center in Boston has been supplanted by 
an attitude of disillusionment and distrust. The old Negro families of 
the heroic age have disappeared and their place has been taken by an 
increasingiy inferior type of raw immigrants from the far South. This 
present attitude to the Negro in Boston is typical of the changing 
northern opinion, which is gradually assimilating itself to the southern 
point of view with reference to the racial quality of the Negro. 

Mr. Daniels is a clear, incisive critic, whose virile sympathy for the 
Negro is always held in check by his discriminating candor. The Negro 
has two inherent defects—lack of self-reliance and incapacity for co- 
operation. His easy-goingness and lack of stamina are the chief causes 
of his economic weakness, and these are peculiarly fatal defects amid 
the tense competition of northern industrial society. Moreover, Negroes 
with specialized skill are increasingly remaining in the South. The lack 
of social co-operation grows out of the racial tendency to envy and 
jealousy; ‘‘no other racial group in the city is so much given to petty 
dissension, and so obviously lacking in unity and the spirit of unity.” 
To these causes is due the growing discrimination against the Negro, 
the reality of which, in Boston, Mr. Daniels frankly admits. “If by 
some miracle the present industrial prejudice against the Negroes could 
be made to disappear overnight, no doubt the immediate effect would 
be that the latter would suddenly rise many degrees in the industrial 
scale. But they would not retain their higher position long. As their 
actual industrial unfitness made itself evident anew, discrimination 
based on this unfitness would again come into being. .. . . That is to 
say, the present industrial standing of the negro people is roughly com- 
mensurate with their present actual industrial worth” (p. 325). 

It is exactly in the line of social co-operation, wherein the Negro is 
shown to be weak, that the best hope for his progress would naturally 
lie. For, as Dr. Robert A. Woods points out in his introduction to the 
present volume, the Negro population ought to be regarded as an 
unassimilated social group, comparable with the foreign colonies in the 
cities. Group solidarity, if the Negro had it, would bring him a certain 
degree of “collective power in hand” independent of the exigencies of 
any appeal to the doctrine of abstract rights. That the Negro is in 
need of such blunt self-assertion in Boston is perhaps less strikingly 
significant of his own tendencies than it is of the changed attitude of 


Boston itself and of the North in general. 


Utysses G. WEATHERLY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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The Human Way. Addresses on Race Problems at the Southern 
Sociological Congress, Atlanta, 1913. Edited by James 
E. McCuttocu. Nashville: Southern Sociological Congress, 
1913. Pp. 146. 40 cents. 

The present collection of papers proves that the new movement for 
social reconstruction in the southern states proposed to face the race 
problem frankly and fearlessly. As President Alderman of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia has recently said, “those who are seeking to think 
quietly about the matter should be grateful for the fact that the Negro 
has somehow gotten on the southerner’s nerves and out of the northern- 
er’s imagination.” The papers, written by members of both races, 
represent both the academic point of view—eight of the writers are 
university professors—and the findings of those engaged in technical 
social service. The aspects chiefly emphasized are the economic, the 
industrial, the hygienic, the educational, and the religious. The writers 
sound a distinctly hopeful note, although the darker sides of the problem 
are not ignored. The avowed policy of the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress is “the solving of the race question in a spirit of hopefulness to the 
Negro and of equal justice to both races.” To contrast such a program 
with the utterances of certain southern politicians is to disclose the differ- 
ence between intelligent social construction and primal ethical dualism. 
While not lacking in zeal the writers have carefully adhered to the 
principle of “an enthusiasm for the possible.” It was to be expected that 
the educational aspect would be emphasized, and it is noteworthy that 
there is general agreement among the writers, white and black, on the 
principle of a sharing of the burden of Negro education by both races. 
The large part which the church is to play is also manifest throughout. 
It is encouraging that the South is preparing to deal with the problem 
in the new era chiefly through existing agencies rather than through new 


machinery created for the purpose. 
Utysses G. WEATHERLY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Sociology: A Syllabus. By Burton Gowin. Middle- 
town, Conn. Pp. 48. 25 cents. 

This brief pamphlet contains outlines and references for use in Dr. 
Gowin’s classes. The outlines cover points under, (I) Principles of 
Sociology; (II) Applied Sociology. Under I the main headings are: 
“The Social Population,” “The Social Mind,” and “Social Organiza- 


tion.” Under II, “Bases of Social Problems,” “Social Progress,’ 
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“Practical Measures by which Progress is Achieved,” and “Organized 
Social Effort.” 

Following these is a seven-page bibliography, and twenty pages of 
suggestions regarding note-taking and the preparation of papers. 

The pamphlet as a whole indicates careful work on the part of its 
author, and is interesting as an illustration of the modern movement 
which aims to further social improvement through policies based on 
sociological teachings. 


J. Q. DEALEY 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The Welsh of Columbus, Ohio. A Study in Adaptation and Assimila- 
tion. By Rev. DANTEL JENKINS WILLIAMs. Published by the 
Author, Oshkosh, Wis., 1913. Pp. 144. $1.00. 

This study was undertaken primarily for the purpose of getting facts 
in relation to the religious condition of the Welsh in Columbus, but also 
gives a historical sketch of the settlement of the Welsh in Ohio. The 
investigation was very thorough, and is of value because it gives the pres- 
ent condition of a people strongly nationalistic who have just reached 
the point of approaching dissolution and assimilation. It is one of many 
studies that we need to have made to give us more light on the develop- 
ment of various national groups in our midst. 

The two predominant impulses in the nationalistic expression of the 
Welsh have been devotion to the church and the language. These have 
been maintained together, and the church has been willing to lose ground 
for the sake of keeping its services in Welsh. “The main reason for 
this is that the older people cling to the mother-tongue from sentiment, 
and the older people control church affairs.”” This sentiment has been 
stimulated by the national air, in which one stanza runs: “If the enemy 
has ravished the land of Wales, the language is as living as ever.’’ The 
result has been an average persistence of the language for about three gen- 

erations, or eighty years. A large part of Welsh immigration took place 
about that long ago, and we find a very rapid breaking up of the Welsh 
community within the last decade. The church has ceased to be so much 
the center of life, and many are joining other denominations than their 
own. Although the Welsh are strongly Protestant, and are in several 
denominations, the majority are in the Calvanistic Methodist church, 
which is similar to the Presbyterian, yet they do not affiliate at all with 
the American churches. The church has been strongly opposed to 
mixed marriages, but statistics are given to show that the opposition has 
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no effect on the third generation. The Welsh have never lost control of 
the children, as so many nationalistic aliens have. There are practical'y 
none in the juvenile courts. 
HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 
OLIVET COLLEGE 


Modern City Planning and Maintenance. By FRANK KOESTER. 
New York: McBride, Nast & Co., 1914. Pp. ix+329. $6.00. 
American literature on the Renaissance of the City secured a valuable 
addition in this book. It attempts to give a summary oi the principles 
and practice in city planning, maintenance, architecture, and beautifica- 
tion which have stood the test of time and experience abroad and which 
the author believes are certain to be adopted in America sooner or 
later. The author has an exceptional preparation, having had familiarity 
with the practical and theoretical side of European experience and having 
been also a consulting civic engineer in America for twelve years. The 
material is new and up to date; its arrangement is popular, not scholarly. 
Many repetitions occur, even entire paragraphs are found repeated in 
different chapters. The same topic is treated in different chapters 
when logically the material belongs in the same chapter. The short 
paragraphing is inexcusable, yet it makes excellent popular reading. 
Some merits are: psychological implications of city planning, of superior 
public architecture, of the attractiveness of streets; a fair emphasis on 
both the business and cultural interests, not an overemphasis of either; 
a synoptic view of the city; new material about some European prac- 
tices, and well-chosen illustrations and diagrams. This is an excellent 
addition to the books by Robinson, Unwin, Howe, Triggs, and the 


extensive German literature on the subject. 
Scott E. W. Beprorp 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Religion of the Future.—Religion is conditioned by social environment and 
especially by economic organization. The development of religion is parallel to the 
widening of the social field. Science arises after the birth and growth of all the great 
religions, and an incessant conflict grows up between science and religion, because 
science modifies human estimates of the worth of non-scientific explanations of the 
universe. And yet a certain form of religion seems compatible with science. Thus 
Judaism is not a dogma or a faith but a moral practice. Every mode of cosmic inves- 
tigation ought to be conserved. It would be good for humanity if all religions could 
accommodate themselves to scientific discoveries. This process of accommodation has 
begun. Out of it will grow the truth that at bottom there is one religion.—A. Bochard, 
“La religin de l’avenir,’”’ Revwe internationale de sociologie, April, 1914. amt 


The Concentration of Wealth.—The study of fiscal statistics to determine the 
distribution of wealth in town and country as compared with the distribution of popu- 
lation, to determine the distribution of wealth among various classes of cities, and to 
determine the relation between the number of taxpayers and the population, estab- 
lishes two facts. The first is that the proportion of independent producers is far 
greater in small cities than in large ones, and the second, that the relative number of 
the employed increases steadily with the increase in the population of cities—Con- 
stantius Bresciani Turroni, “‘L’agglomeration des richesses,”’ Revue économique inter- 
nationale, March, 1914. R. HL. 


Trade Unionism in the United States. General Character and Types.—Union- 
ism is not a unified, consistent entity. What is called unionism is in reality the mani- 
fold expression of a series of distinct and essentially contradictory types and varieties. 
Such types and varieties can be distinguished tentatively with respect to both struc- 
ture and function. Structurally, the union complex can be analyzed into six main 
forms of organization, each represented by a series of territorial and sometimes indus- 
trial units; viz., the craft union, the trades union, the compound craft union, the 
quasi-industrial union, the industrial union, and the labor union. Functionally, four 
main types and four subordinate varieties may be distinguished, viz., business union- 
ism, uplift unionism, revolutionary unionism, and predatory unionism as types; 
socialistic and quasi-anarchistic unionism as varieties of the revolutionary type, 
hold-up and guerrilla unionism as variants of the predatory type.-—Robert F. Hoxie, 
Journal of Political Economy, March, 1914. V. W. B. 


The Question of the High Cost of Meat.—It is first necessary to note whether the 
increased cost of meat has gone hand in hand with an increase in other products, or 
whether it is an isolated case. We find that since 1850 the increased cost of meat 
products has been due more to the conditions of supply and demand than to a corre- 
sponding increase of other food products. The results of our investigations seem to 
indicate that the meat question is primarily one of agricultural economics, that it is 
affected by the entire industrial situation and the shifting of the balance of supply and 
demand of animal products. The matter may to some extent be remedied by the 
increased use of waste lands, by the dividing of the large farms into smaller plots, and 
in the modification of the import duties upon grains used by the small landholder for 
feeding purposes.—Joh. Conrad, Jahrbiicher f. Nationalékonomie u. Statistiék, Feb- 
ruary, 1914. M.C. E. 
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The Capitalist Spirit and Class-Consciousness.—The class prejudices, overvaluing 
of one’s own, underrating and despising of the opposing class, are older than class 
consciousness. These prejudices made classification of men by rank, vocation, and 
religion, long before the modern class-system. The transmitted prejudices might easily 
change into class prejudices and thus create the foundation of class-consciousness. 
Class-consciousness slowly develops with the growth of the class and as a result of 
its conflicts with other classes. The progress of theory, especially philosophy and 
political science, has also played an important part in the development of class- 
consciousness. And finally, it unifies class sentiment by means of its own press, party 
and class organizations. The capitalistic spirit is a combination of a spirit of enter- 
prise and a spirit of risk. There are groups of peoples who have a natural tendency 
to engage in capitalistic activities. In these groups we find some who are destined 
to usurp power and rule; we find others who gain power by peaceful means through 
industry and gradual increase in prestige. ‘The result as seen in the enormous develop- 
ment of the capitalistic class-consciousness today is that all other powers are dethroned, 
and capitalism places itself in authority.—Otto Pringsheim, ‘“‘Kapitalistischer Geist 
und Klassenbewusstsein,” Zeit. f. Socialwissenschafl, April, 1914. H. A. J. 


The Proposed Norwegian Social Insurance Law.—The commission appointed in 
1907 to work out an invalid and old-age insurance law finished its work in i912 and 
submitted the following outline of a law which shall apply to all Norwegian citizens. 
The main purpose of the insurance is to insure invalids and aged persons an income 
Invalidity benefits are paid for a period of twenty-six weeks, or for a longer period 
where economic conditions are bad, upon the condition that the individual concerned 
shall have been insured for at least four years and have paid all dues during the same 
period. Another purpose of the insurance is to provide sick and death benefits. The 
insurance is founded on a basis of self-support, so that all expenses involved are paid 
from the dues of the insured. The dues are payable yearly and vary with the income. 
—Nicolay L. Bugge, “Die geplante norwegische soziale Volksversicherung,” Zeit. /. 
d. g. Versich. Wissenschaft, March, 1914. H. A. J. 


The Problem of Prostitution.—This article briefly reviews nearly all the most 
important phases of this question, especially the legislative problems connected there- 
with. The author recommends oversight by welfare police, the increase of the age of 
consent to eighteen years, and special oversight of young persons who appear liable to 
fall into immorality. Compulsory registration should not be intrusted to police. The 
matter should go through the courts. Legal ground for combating the increase of 
venereal disease should be sought in the control given the state of contagious diseases. 
Such control should not be confined to prostitutes and suspicious characters. The 
sanitary control should be in the hands of medical authorities—Balser (Darmstadt), 
“Zur Prostitutions frage,”” Klinik. f. psych. u. nervise Krankheit, March, 1914. - 


The State of Labor Unions in the Netherlands.—I. The trades unions. Before 
1870 social agitation among the workers was faint; after this date labor began to effect 
gradual organization, rather patriarchal at first. The typographers were the first 
organized into a coherent band. For a long time labor collectively was indifferent on 
the score of political effort. Now they are active in asserting themselves in this sphere. 
Among the efforts to direct organized labor may be cited the Calvinistic and Catholic 
bands, organized for ultimate religious effect, the social-democrat and anarchistic 
unions, organized for political purposes, and liberal, but independent orders. National 
unions of all these groups persist; no land has such division in the labor element. 
Many of these allow cash benefits for such exigencies as sickness or loss of employment; 
most of them have centered their effort on a better wage, with a fair degree of success. 
II. The diamond-workers organized in 1884 but languished without solidarity until a 
serious strike in 1894 brought them together. Now they present a splendid union, 
capable of enforcing its demands. III. The longshoremen offer a striking contrast 
to the admirable organization of the diamond-workers. The labor of the longshore- 
men is heterogeneous; the work demands many and rather transient toilers; fixed 
labor of this kind is relatively small; the intelligence of the laborers is not high. Some 
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organizations have been effected in the more important harbors as Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, but this is not so highly developed in the Netherlands as elsewhere.— 
Charlotte A. Manen, “Zum Stande der niederlandschischen Arbeiterbewegung,”’ 
Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, January, 1914. G. 


Plan of the Higher School for Its Organizers.—The task of instructing the rising 
generation in industry, agriculture, and handwork becomes yearly more urgent and 
more difficult. Our system of education has failed as yet adequately to respond to 
the demands of efficiency and training, both for a particular task in life and for fitness 
in the general relationships of life. It is impossible to bequeath the highly specialized 
knowledge of one generation to the next; our higher schools should attempt to give 
elementary technical knowledge combined with a broader capacity which would pre- 
pare for any exigency of economic, social, or public life. There has been much reproach 
brought against the professional school, as previously constituted, for its impractical 
nature and for its actual damage to proficiency in diverting the mind of the student 
from the trade for which he is perhaps best qualified. If the school lives up to its 
highest ideal, this reproach will not be tenable. For the future, the best opportunity 
now before the school of this technical nature is in the extension of the university 
lecture-course and, in this way, articulation of the expert knowledge with the problems 
that face the masses. Economic training schools offer especial promise along this line. 
The general organization of the university should be retained in these extended schools; 
the course of study should receive painstaking guidance; especial emphasis should be 
laid on the various kinds of technical knowledge and the general principles that under- 
lie all society. Something of a general academic test should be passed by every 
student. The development of this kind of the higher school promises expanded ver- 
satility and quickened moral stimulus in the life of the nation.—Karl Thiess, ‘“Hoch- 
schulbildung fiir Unternehmer,” Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, January, 1914. ¥. P. G. 


Religion and the Declining Birth-Rate.—It is astonishing how statisticians 
attempt to give a partial explanation of the fluctuations in the birth-rate on religious 
grounds. Mayr argues that the Catholic confessional is an effective agent in keeping 
up the birth-rate. Statistics in this case are uncommonly treacherous; for religion, 
at best, is but one among a number of causes which do not lend themselves readily to 
investigation. If we could find two similar districts, lying side by side, with like 
marriage customs and identical mortality rates, differing only in religion, we might 
arrive at something conclusive. All religion, except Buddhism, encourages fertility. 
Catholicism holds repression of conception one of the deadly sins; Protestantism holds 
that reproduction ‘is a replenishing of the kingdom of heaven; even “free Christianity” 
emphasizes the duty of fruitfulness. In general the claims for one religion, as more 
conducive to a high birth-rate than any other, will be found to have a political motiva- 
tion. It is hazardous to rely firmly on any such pretension.—J. Wolf, “Religion und 
Geburtenriickgang,” Archiv. fiir Rassen- und Gesellschafts- Biologie, December, Q13. 

P. G. 


Woman’s Labor as a Factor of Her Evolution.—This article constitutes the intro- 
duction of a study soon to be published, entitled, The Rights of Woman the Result of 
Her Labor. In the history of society, woman has always worked and the woman 
question has always been parallel to the labor question. Agriculture is woman's 
invention; also the simple objects of the household were probably discovered by 
woman. In the earliest agricultural state woman equaled man because of her pro- 
ducing powers. In the following period, characterized by the foundation of private 
property, men undertook agriculture, and reduced women to more humble occupations, 
and the father became master of the family. The period of household industry 
does not improve the condition of women. With capitalism, whe.: woman enters the 
factory her husband is no longer her master. The family is no longer a co-operation 
for production. 'Woman’s field of labor now includes almost every field. About one- 
half of the female population at the present time earns a living by means of an occupa- 
tion. In France the number of women who work for wages is about one-half the 
number of men who work. To discipline the interests of marriage to conform to the new 
ideals and reform tendencies; to prepare for the married woman economic independ- 
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ence which shall be the basis on which rests her moral and intellectual liberty: this is 

the problem before which modern society and legislation finds itself-—F. Maroi, ‘11 

lavoro della donna vella sua evoluzione,” Rivista italiana di sociologia, February, 1914 
C.D. 


The Social Value of Buddhism.—The easy transmission from one race to another 
of its mechanical and material progress indicates that this is not the only criterion of 
its civilization. The Occident is inclined to judge the Orient by this criterion. The 
pessimism of Buddhism is considered one of its worst faults by Occidentals. Buddhism 
is founded on pain but it does not necessarily treat pain as an ill. Pain is a necessary 
consequence of imperfection; it is “insufficiency in attaining an end.” In this sense 
pain is the motive for the adaptation of evolution. The ego is not eternal and no 
consciousness remains after the dissolution of the body. But all of one’s deeds during 
life form the karma, which is the germ of a new body and soul. The karma may be 
regarded under a double aspect: as a conservatory principle of energy which renders 
immortal the works and thoughts of men, and as a principle of evolution and hereditary 
transmission. This law applies to all beings. The doctrine of karma is beneficent in 
that it makes each person master of his own existence. The complete salvation is 
freedom from every existence.—C. Puini, “Sul valore sociale del Buddismo,” Rivisia 
italiana di sociologia, January and February, 1914. C.D. B 


The Vocational Interests, Study Habits, and Amusements of the Pupils in Cer- 
tain High Schools in Iowa.—Comparing the fathers’ vocations of these 1,112 pupils in 
four Iowa schools with those of 1,000 pupils investigated by Van Denburg in New 
York, it was found that children of professional men occur two and one-hali times as 
frequently in Iowa as in New York, suggesting that western schools are more demo- 
cratic. As to vocational intentions, teaching stands easily first with the girls and 
engineering with the boys, in both East and West. The lowa boys chose 54 different 
occupations, the girls 30. There seems to be a close correlation between the pupil’s 
estimate of the value of his school work and the length of his stay in high school. No 
relation could be detected, from the data, between a student’s school interests, his 
vocational preference, and his intention to stay in school throughout the course. 
Girls prefer English, Latin, and German; boys surpass them in interest in mathe 
matics, history, and physical science. While no clear relationship was found between 
amount of home study and failures, there is, no doubt, a relationship in terms of the 
quality of work done. The boys most commonly reported three and four evenings of 
the week at home, and the girls four and five. Home life and home influences seem 
to be playing too little a part in the lives of these adolescents. Pupils reported as 
spending four to seven entire evenings per week at home average fifty-five failures per 
hundred pupils. Pupils reported as spending none to three evenings per week at 
home average one hundred and thirty-five failures per hundred pupils. There was 
no apparent relation between failures and outside work at home or lack of it. A few 
are doing outside work more or less related to their chosen life-work. But the school 
and the community should join forces in cultivating the vocational interests of its 
children, in enlightening them as to vocational opportunities, and in providing ways 
for them to connect their outside work up with their school life and their intended 
vocation.—Irving King, Scheol Review, March, 1914. ed 

The Philosophy of Law in America.—The eighteenth-century union of juris- 
prudence and philosophy was broken by (1) the need of special development of juris- 
prudence as a separate science, (2) a reaction from the abuses of the philosophical 
method, and (3) the need of stability and certainty in the mature stage of law and the 
consequent call for analytical rather than the philosophical method. Hence the period 
of legal development just closing is one of stability, relying upon analysis rather than 
philosophy, and at present we have no modern philosophy of law in America. It is 
in periods of readjustment and growth that philosophy has come to function in legal 
thinking. Hence the signs of revival of philosophy of law as we begin a new period 
the socialization of law. Eighteenth-century legal philosophy contained two tend- 
encies: (1) the purely juristic movement founded upon the idea of inherent natural 
rights, and principles of law discoverable by a priori reasoning; (2) the legislative 
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tendency in which rights were conceived of as products of social agreements, and 
justice and law as coming from the sovereign in the political organization. The 
second theory passed into political thinking and the science of legislation, but was 
never welcomed in America. The first passed into metaphysical and historical juris- 
prudence; and the preponderance of the traditional element, the necessity of reliance 
upon judicial lawmaking in the sudden expansion of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and the conspicuous réle of the judge in the Anglo-American system led 
American lawyers to accept these absolute ideas of law. Thus the ultra-individualism “ 
of American legal thinking is due to the mutual interaction of this individualistic legal 

tradition and an individualistic legal science. Five influences gave a strong individual- 

istic bent to American common law: (1) its basis in English common law, one of whose 

prime characteristics is individualism; (2) it preserved something of the individualism 

of German law; (3) the Puritan influence, (4) the controversies between the courts and 

the crown in England which led the common law to guarantee individual rights against 

state and society, and (5) the conditions of life in American frontier and rural com- 

munities. But while lawyers have been proclaiming the absolute rights of the indi- 

vidual, radical changes in our actual law have recently been taking place. Judicial 

limitations on the use of property, prevention of anti-social exercise of rights, and 
particularly the laws regarding dependent members of the family have been coming 

to regard social rather than individual interests as paramount. The only real Ameri- 

can contribution to this growing philosophy of law has been made by the sociologists, 

although they have made no attempt to deal immediately with the law. The present 

problems for philosophical jurisprudence in America are five: (1) the respective prov- 

inces of rule and discretion; (2) as to the system of law as a whole, philosophy must 

give us a system based upon social ends rather than upon legal history; (3) in the 

4 theory of lawmaking, we must make all lawmaking agencies completely conscious of 

‘ what they are doing, their purposes, and their limitations in laying down universal 

rules; (4) as to the theory of the interests to be secured by the legal system, the law- 

maker must consider (a) the individual, public, and social rights which the law may 

be called upon to recognize and secure, (4) the principles by which conflicting interests 

are to be evaluated, (c) the means by which the law may secure these interests, and 

(d) the limitations upon effective legislation. The fifth problem is with regard to the 

application and enforcement of law.—Roscoe Pound, Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirt- 
schaftsphilosophie, January and April, 1914. 


i Continuation Schools in England and Germany.—The superiority of German 
workmen of all classes over the same English classes is due to their better school edu- 
; cation, and the German continuation school is one of the most evident points of supe- 
riority. There is no serious and organized system of continuation schools in England. 
| Attendance is voluntary, classes are held in the evening when both teachers and pupils 
are tired. Many classes are closed for lack of sufficient attendance—the average 
student's hours per year in London being only 45.7—and no real course for consecutive 
/ years, either for general knowledge or for vocational training, has been worked out. 
: The problem for rural communities has hardly been attacked. On the other hand, 
: Germany has empowered her towns to found compulsory continuation schools and 
oblige employers to give leave of absence to employees for such time as the local 
| authorities demand—which is normally six or eight hours per week for forty weeks, 
el ) for a course of three years, fourteen to seventeen. These schools are held in the day- 


time, during working hours, not on Sundays, holidays, or in the evening. Commercial, 
handicraft, and technical courses are arranged for three-year periods, and general 
courses for citizenship are included. They are beginning to require the attendance 
of girls as well as boys. Prussia has just passed legislation extending the permissive 
powers to make the continuation schools compulsory to the smaller towns and country 
districts.—J. Saxon Mills, Fortnightly Review, February, 1914. F.S. C. 


Agencies, Methods, Materials, and Ideals of Sex Education.—Sex instruction as 
a rule should not be isolated; it should not be prominent; it should be an integral 
} part of courses in biology, hygiene, and ethics. ‘Specialists’ in sex education are 
undesirable as teachers of boys and girls, in or out of school. Since it is not ignorance 
of what is right, but rather the will to do the right, that is responsible for sexual 
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delinquency among adults, the program of public education must include more effective 
moral education in all grades of all schools. The appeal must be made to self-respect 
and to chivalry; especially through history and literature, the idea of sex must be 
spiritualized; ihe right education of the emotions is fundamental.—William T. Foster, 
School Review, April, 1914. 5, &. &. 


What Is Religious Knowledge? Religious knowledge is not different in kiad from 
scientific knowledge, but it is scientific and philosophical knowiedge (1) systematized 
and (2) poetically expressed. The dogmatic certainty derived equally from all 
articles of the ancient creed cannot be found in any form of modern knowledge. If 
we are still to speak of religious knowledge, that element in its older form must be 
— and its place is supplied by the courage which dares to acknowledge ignorance. 

. Delisle Burns, International Journal of Ethics, April, 1914 J. E. E. 


Society and “The Individual.”—The failure to understand the true distinction 
and the creation of false distinctions between “individual” and “‘social’’ is a main 
source of sociological error. There are no individuals who are not social individuals, 
and society is nothing more than individuals associated and organized. Society has 
no life but the life of its members, no ends that are not their ends, and no fulfilment 
beyond theirs. The quality of society is the quality of its members. There is no 
social morality that is not individual morality, and no social mind that is not indi- 
vidual mind. Society is therefore not relations but beings in their re lationships. — 
R. M. Maclver, Sociological Review, January, 1914. 


The Effects of School Life upon the Nutritive Processes, Health, and the Com- 
position of the Blood.—The charge of school overpressure has been made repeatedly 
for at least half a century, though it is only recently that investigations of a scientific 
character have been directed to the problem. The underlying cause of school anemia, 
with its alterations of metabolism and its imperfect oxygenation of the blood, is due 
to excessive accumulations of toxic products of fatigue. Formal examinations cause 
a marked reduction in the amount of nourishment taken by university students, and 


a corresponding decrease of weight. Prolonged examinations tend to bring about a 

condition of the nervous system resembling that characteristic of persons who are 

chronically neurasthenic.—Louis M. Terman, Popular Science Monthly, March, 1914 
. E. E. 


Syndicalism in France and Its Relation to the Philosophy of Bergson.—Bergson’s 
emphasis on the will to create finds its echo on the industrial field in syndicalism. But 
this entails the responsibility of choosing what to create, and there, the syndicalists 
have gone wrong. They aim at cutting the the laboring class clean out from the heart 
of the nation, and making it take the place of the state. But this is impossible. 
Another idea is the workshop without the master, and the government carried on 
directly by the people concerned, and not by representatives. The syndicalists argue 
that when that type of society which we have at present is destroyed by catastrophe, a 
new type will bring with it a new morality. They justify violence toward the present 
order because there is nothing eternal about this order, or about the morality it enjoins. 
—T. Rhondda Williams, Hibbert Journal, January, 1914. oo 


Socialism in Australia.—The concept of socialism is gradually gaining strength in 
the political activities of the labor parties of all lands. The theories of socialism were 
early introduced into Australia, but did not seem to be able to gain many adherents, 
probably because of the fact that the Utopian Communistic type of socialists were 
most active there. The great strike in Australia during the ’go’s left behind it two 
distinct results: first, it turned the attention of the labor unions toward politics; and 
second, it gave the Labor party a socialistic trend. The socialism of Australia is not 
anti-religious; it is not international; nor is it opposed to the home-country, or monarch- 
ism. The chief object against which its efforts are directed is capitalism. The social- 
ist movement has not yet concerned itself with moral questions, but devoted its 
strength entirely to economic and industrial questions.—Dr. Junghann, ‘“‘Sozialismus 
in Australien,” Zeitschrift f. d. ges. Staatswissenschaft, January, 1914. M. C. E. 
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Races and Capitalism.—The capitalistic spirit found in a race of people may 
usually be traced to an inborn tendency of the race. The different races of Europe 
show varying degrees of this capitalistic spirit, sometimes even among peoples so 
closely associated as the Spanish and Italian, the French and German, or the Scotch 
and Irish. The non-capitalistic tendency is most in evidence among the Celts and 
certain of the Germanic branches. Wherever the Celts are in the majority, the 
capitalistic spirit is in the background. This is likewise true among the Spanish and 
Portuguese, and where traces are found it can usually be found to be a result of Jewish 
influence. The peoples of Europe proper may be divided into (1) the heroic peoples. 
who were adventurous and warlike, as the Romans (among whom may be classed the 
Normans, Saxons, and Franks), later Italians, Spanish, and West Germans; (2) those 
of a capitalistic spirit, this spirit being most evident among the Florentines, owing 
to their infusion of Etruscan blood, the Scots who are claimed to have descended from 
the Friesians, a very provident people, and the Jews.—Werner Sombart, ‘“‘Vélker 
und Kapitalismus,” Die Zukunft, October, 1913. M. C. E. 


The Land Question in Russia since 1905.—With the emancipation of the Russian 
serfs considerable land was taken away from the use of the peasants. After the 
emancipation the population increased rapidly owing to the removal of former re 
straints. The motto of recent revolutions in Russia has been the increase of peasant 
landholdings at the cost of the crown and the landed aristocracy. In recent years 
relief has been sought in an increased productivity of the soil. Lack of industry, 
overpopulation, and poverty make it impossible for the peasants to develop and stock 
the land properly. Emigration has decreased in the last three years. The emigrants 
belong to the class that possesses insufficient land. The supply of land in Asiatic 
Russia suitable for cultivation is nearly exhausted. In recent years the productivity 
of the land in Russia in the principle products has not kept pace with the increase of 
population, although there has been a large apparent relative increase of the land’s 
productivity. This apparent increase is caused by the higher prices that now prevail. 
‘The use of farm machinery has increased rapidly in recent years. Good plows are 
now generally used in several provinces, and threshing machines are common. Thou- 
sands of mowing machines are bought annually in South and East Russia. The 
government has done little for agriculture. It has tried to do away with the communal 
system and put in its place the independent farmer but has been unsuccessful thus far. 
—Dr. N. Organowsky, “Die Agrarfrage in Russland seit 1905,” Archiv fiir Socialwis- 
senschaft u. Social Politik, No. 37, 1913. C. D. B. 


Positive and Historical Science.—Positive science consists of formulae which 
describe repetitions in the physical as well as the psychical world. Thus positive 
science is able to predict future phenomena. Repetition, law, prevision are three cor- 
relative terms. Positive sciences occupy themselves with present reality. In addi- 
tion to positive science there should exist a science which studies the past. This 
science is history. History studies phenomena which have occurred once, but which 
are not repeated. She studies, not repetitions, but evolutionary processes. In his- 
tory are given instead of laws generalizations of unfolding series. History is not 
purely “intuitive,” as Rickert seems to think. Rickert proposes the notion of “‘value”’ 
as the equivalent in history of “law” in science. We believe this notion absolutely 
unadapted to serve as an organic element of historical science, and hold that this 
element, analogous to law, is found in the concept “‘series.”.—Dr. A. D. Xenopol, “Le 
scienze positive e le science storiche,” Revista italiana di sociologia, September, 1913. 


Modern Social Evolution.—There are two types of social groups: (a) natural but 
many-sided organization; example, the community or family; (6) free organization of 
individuals for particular ends; example, society, association. The whole individual 
belongs to the family or community (Gemeinschaft); only one side of the individual 
belongs to the association. History begins with pure community and will probably end 
with pure association. With the association begins true individual life. Here begins 
the individualization of the single person. The city favors association, the country 
Gemeinschaft. Connection with many associations does away with “collective 
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delusion”’ which is often found in families and closed communities. In modern society 
the family seems to be giving way to association. Many persons now, because of 
membership in several groups, can be said to belong to several different social classes. 
Association must mollify the strife between capital and labor, the class-conflict which 
is a remnant of an outworn social structure. Wider organization of laborers and 
employers leads to a diminution of bitterness.—Dr. Julius Makarewicz, “Sociale Ent- 
wicklung der Neuzeit,’’ Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, January, 1914. 


Concerning Certain Race Characteristics of the Jews.—The word “race”’ may be 
used in either an anthropological, an ethnical, or a biological sense. The formation 
of the Jewish race is a subject about which there is considerable dispute. There is 
without doubt a specifically Jewish physiognomy. A certain percentage of Jews in all 
countries is blond, although the percentage varies greatly. Eleven per cent of the 
German Jews are blonds. A large percentage of Jewish children have light hair which 
later turns dark. The sexual maturity of Jews occurs at a younger age than that of 
other European races. Jewish school children ripen intellectually earlier than other 
European children. Statistics indicate that Jews are less liable to tuberculosis, but 
more liable to nervous diseases and diabetes than other races.—Paul Kazuelson, 
“Uber einige Rassenmerkmale des jiidischen Volkes,” Archiv fiir Rassen- und 
Gesellschafts- Biologie, March 6, 1914. 


Democracy on Trial.—Hasbach’s scholarly work, Die moderne Demokratie, discusse 
the working-out of the democratic experiment in France, Switzerland, and the United 
States. It is a work of deep insight and ripe judgment. He finds that one might 
name certain stupid monarchs as the immediate originators of modern democracy, 
though the inward urge of the people toward self-rule has not been duly emphasized. 
rhe battle of the English, beginning with the Magna Charta and the seventeenth- 
century doctrine of natural rights, gave great impetus to the movement. The; 
American Revolution was the crowning expression of the feeling of individual rights 
yet on the success of the revolt, the wiser leaders, seeing the peril of extreme democracy, 
established not a democratic but a free government; the senate was a check on the 
house of the people. Troubles began early; the states’-right theory, the interposition 
of financial influence upon the electorate, the influx of the aliens, all had an unhealthful 
effect and today America is ruled by the “boss” because the people are not yet capable 
of ruling themselves. In Switzerland the revolutions of 1848 consolidated the loosely 
bound states, and the wholesome revision of the constitution in 1874 revitalized 
the democratic feeling. French democracy, after its stormy career, still suffers from 
the Gallic ambition and vanity of its officials. The problems that face representative 
democracy are the veto, a check on the people’s will, the initiative and referendum, 
the clumsy forms of government machinery, as the standing committees of the Ameri- 
can Congress, the corrupt party machine, the purchasable suffrage, etc. Of course 
the great problem is the quality of stewardship rendered by public servants. Political 
democracy is yet far from the social democracy, for one reason, because it takes uni- 
versal suffrage as a right and not as a duty. But democracy is yet the goal of all 
mankind, and monarchies must give way before it. To those of a democratic tendency, 
Hasbach brings encouragement, but the very analysis of conditions will raise doubt.— 
G. Schmoller, ““Demokratie auf der Anklagebank,” Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, December, 
1913. 


Experimental Investigation of Fatigue, I.—All experiment is but a form of sci- 
entific observation; the observer, of course, must be capable and free from prejudice. 
Especially in so intricate a problem as fatigue, one should be thoroughly prepared, 
grounded in modern psychology, and with an understanding of the limits beyond which 
the experiment cannot be pushed. The physical method has points in its favor, but 
it ignores the fact that fatigue is not isolated; we cannot be weary either physically 
or psychically without calling forth sympathetic response from the other side of our 
nature. The machinery for physical measuring of fatigue, as the dynamometer, the 
ergograph, and the quick-writing method, can deal with but a muscle or a small group 
of co-ordinated muscles. A great question concerning this practical application of 
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the method is the influence of the will upon results; and fatigue itself is often the 
result of the struggle between the will and the physical.—M. Lobsien, “‘Die Experi- 
mentelle Ermiidungsforschung,” Zeitschrift fiir Kinderforschung, December, 1913. 


Shifting Labor in Agriculture, I.—Broadly speaking, this custom has existed since 
the first hiring of labor. It has been affected chiefly by specializing harvests, by the 
changing conditions of highlands and lowlands, and by the building up of certain 
sections to the exclusion of individual opportunity. The beginnings of the modern 
custom are obscure, but by 1860 it had assumed a wide social significance. It consists 
now, not of mere local migrations, but of wanderings over scattered districts. At first 
laborers were called in to meet emergencies, as the harvest, but gradually great bodies 
were moving to and fro. The hordes from other countries poured in, especially those of 
the slavish East. The laborer has greatly suffered by this practice, while the employer 

: feels it keenly in the higher wage it entails. Various provinces have attempted to meet 

the situation; Saxony provided a contract for the laborers which made it obligatory 
upon them to return three times during the year, practically settling them there; 
Prussia sent forth agents with inducements for the immigrating worker who would 
locate permanently.—L. Pohle, ‘‘Die Wanderarbeit in der Landwirtschaft, I,” Die 

Neue Zeit, December, 1913. F. G. 


Shifting Labor in Agriculture, II1.—In 1889, the immigration was so small as to be 
practically negligible; in 1890 about 17,000 came in. But in 1911 the total ran up 
to nearly 700,000. These came from various countries, but chiefly from Russia, Silesia, 

Galicia, and Ruthenia. In lands outside of Europe, as in the Americas, where agri- 
i culture is extensive rather than intensive, shifting labor is almost indispensable for the 
1" farming. The great farms lie idle by winter, but in the grain season require scores of 
; laborers. In the United States and Canada, more and more the crops are being taken 
care of by wandering hordes of foreigners. But middle Europe faces a real problem in 


this matter of labor, a problem that deserves serious consideration.—S. Schultz, ‘Die 
Wanderarbeit in der Landwirtschaft,’ Die Neue Zeit, December, 1913. F. P. G. 


New Statements of the History of Political Economy.—Two new histories have 
appeared. Fridrichowicz, writing from the basis of the much-prized “‘historical sense,” 
divides the economists into (1) individualists, as physiocratic, industrial, and anarchis- 
tic schools; (2) populationists; (3) anti-individualists who stand with modern economy 
as ethical reformers, the psychological and mathematical schools; (4) anti-individual- 
ists who oppose modern economy, as socialists, communists, and federalists. His 
judgments are arbitrary and sometimes amusing; his verdict on the men of history is 
wholly unreliable; he does not hesitate to draw conclusions whose absurdity is patent; 
he ignores many of the great masters, and fails to do justice to the inductive school. 
His work is a contribution to the misconception of theoretical research. The volume 
of Gide and Rist, however, is a most superior book: They divide the history of the 
modern science into five epochs: (1) at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
age of Adam Smith and Ricardo; (2) first half of the nineteenth century; (3) middle of 
; the nineteenth century, the crest of the liberal school; (4) latter half of the nineteenth 
century, the division of the liberals into the methodistical, social-political, Marxian, 
and Christian Socialist schools; (5) modern teaching, hedonism, solidarism, anar- 
; chism, and a bridge between socialism and individualism. The divisions are capital, 


yi both chronologically and as to the schools; the work escapes alike the peril of a dog- 
el matic standpoint and that of an immovably theoretical one; the perspective is good 
+} and the whole thing stands on a sound scientific basis.—L. Pohle, ‘‘Neue Darstellungen 
| der Geschichte der Volkswirtschaftslehre,”’ Zeit. f. d. Socialwissenschaft, January, 1914. 
G. 

| Concerning the Legality of Franchises.—For some years a legal battle has been 
going on in Hildesheim between the police administration and an ammonia factory. 


The non-compliance with the law concerning the control of unhealthful fumes and 
gases led to the clash. The litigation centered on three main points: (1) whether a 
franchise already given could be changed; (2) whether, by magistrate’s orders, the 
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factory could be closed; and finally, (3) whether on account of the closing, damages 
might be demanded. The case was decided against the ammonia factory. The 
question now comes up regarding the legality of the decision. (1) Since there is no 
means of gaining sufficient and accurate knowledge of how a particular business enter- 
prise will work out in reality, the council must specify that it reserves the right to 
change or amend a franchise. (2) Since every possible means for causing the factory 
to meet the demands of social welfare had failed, the police administration had no 
recourse but to order it to be closed. (3) The general welfare of the community 
demanded that the factory be closed. The police administration stepped in to pro- 
tect private rights. No claim for damages could therefore be demanded from the city, 
the police department, or a particular person.—Otto Gerland, “Zum Rechte der 
gewerblichen Genehmigungen,” Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, December, 1913. H. A. J. 


The White Slave Traffic and the International Struggle against It.—The govern 
ments of the various European countries have come to realize that the white slave 
traffic, which is built up on an international, criminal organization, and has thus 
grown to enormous proportions, can most successfully be combated through inter- 
national agreements on methods of procedure. With this end in view the govern 
ments sent representatives to Paris, where they held their congress in the years 1904 and 
1910. Representatives were present from Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, 
Brazil, Denmark, Spain, France, England, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, and 
Sweden. These nations accepted the following points agreed upon at the congress: 
(x) that courts should be established, the function of which should be to seek all 
possible evidence where the traffic is reported to exist, and to co-operate with the 
courts of these other countries by furnishing such information and evidence as they 
may have secured, if such is desired; (2) that each of the nations should have charge 
of the investigation work in its own colonies; (3) that women and girls, thus found, 
shall be interviewed and an attempt be made to learn their identity. Those found 
to be of foreign birth and victims of the traffic shall be returned to their native country 
at the expense of the country in which they are found.—Franz Janisch, “‘Der Madchen 
handel und seine international gesetzliche Bekimpfung,” Arch. f. Rechts- u. Wirt- 
schafts philosophie, January, 1914. A. j. 


The Consumers’ League in Germany.—Contrary to its process of development in 
England, the Consumers’ League in Germany was in the beginning entirely void of 
all idealism. Petty civil officials and small landowners invested their surplus in 
“consumption goods” as a business enterprise, for the dividend they might realize 
from it. In recent years working-men have likewise formed consumers’ leagues, and, 
through their energy and power, the larger percentage of their class are now thus 
organized. The unification of the various leagues and the formation of a central 
department, with its scientific and_educational publications, has greatly increased its 
influence and beneficial results, which may be summed up under four main heads: (1) 
increase of income due to decrease in the cost of consumption goods; (2) improve- 
ment in the quality of goods, which is the main object of the Consumers’ League; 
(3) introduction of the cash system instead of credit business; (4) to the average 
member of a consumers’ league the varied activities have the ethical value of helping 
to form a feeling of responsibility and of unity, and thus, the composition of the 
Consumers’ League is a preparatory school for democracy.—Wilhelm Tils, “Das 
Konsumvereinswesen in Deutschland,’ Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, December, 1913. 

H. A. J. 


The Crisis in French Syndicalism.—Owing to the local autonomy of trade unions, 
any disputes as to policy do not disrupt their national federation. However, since 
syndicalism has become a world-wide movement, the French propaganda will be 
modified by Anglo-Saxon ideas. Already it has changed its political emphasis of 
protest against the government to that of a campaign of direct action against the 
capitalistic class. Though in its youth, syndicalism, in its revolutionary action 
against capitalism, the state, and the conservative labor system, will exert a social 
force with which we must reckon.—Alfred Kruse, “I den Franske Syndikalisme,”’ 
Nationalgkonomisk Tidsskrift, January-February, 1914. J. E. E. 
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Denmark as a Land of Agriculture—Denmark will continue as an agricultura! 
nation, though manufacturing is gaining strength. The day will never come when 
the products of the soil are only sufficient for home consumption and when manufac 
tures must necessarily control the financial balance of trade with foreign countries 
Her prosperity will depend on her arable lands.—Chr. Sonne, “Danmark som Land- 
brugsland,” Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, January-February, 1914. J. E. 


The Erotogenetic Interpretation of Religion: Its Opponents Reviewed.—The 
working hypothesis set forth is: The differential essence of religion is always reducible 
to a sex ecstasy. When frankly avowed as such, then the apotheosis of sex results in 
some form of phaliic worship. When not recognized as a sex ecstasy, or not frankly 
avowed as such, the erotic origin of religion is revealed by an extravagant overvaluation 
of the sacredness or sinfulness of some sex manifestations. If this thesis is true, it has 
this social utility, namely, religious ideals of practical life need re-examination in 
order that we may see how far they are warped by perverted emotions or by the 
misinterpretation or supposed necessity for the concealment of intense sensuality. 
It may also be possible to show that emotional religion is pernicious and all revival 
excitement is conducive to injurious sexual irregularities and excesses. The argu- 
ments advanced by the opponents of the erotogenetic interpretation of religion either 
are side issues or upon closer analysis really support the theory.—Theodore Schroeder, 
Journal of Religious Psychology, January, 1914. W. W. B. 


The Compulsory Settlement of Industrial Disputes.—In England, the United 
States, and France very little governmental control has been exercised to restrict 
freedom to strike or lock-out. This perhaps is due to the fact that such restriction has 
seldom been considered desirable, if ever possible. A thorough study of the labor 
laws controlling the labor unrest and industrial dissatisfaction in countries like 
Germany, Austria, and Belgium, on the other hand, shows that the government can 
bring about better conditions in the industrial fields by a certain amount of direct 
control. Yet any control of the industrial relationships involves (1) direct state-control 
of as many industries as concern the public vitally (such as telegraph, telephone, 
etc.); (2) the existence, side by side with prohibition, of machinery for achiev- 
ing the ends of a strike and lock-out; (3) recognition and encouragement of respectable 
trade unions, thus bringing them under direct compulsion to obey state regulations; 
(4) promotion—by every possible means—of good feeling and deep interest between the 
employers and the employees.—W. G. Constable, Edinburgh Review, January, 1914. 
B. D. Bh. 


Mediation and Arbitration of Railroad Wage Controversies: A Year’s Develop- 
ment.—The year 1913 was one of great progress in the settlement of railroad 
labor controversies. Some of the striking features of the progress were: (1) the 
Erdman act, which was so unsatisfactory both to the eastern railroad brotherhoods and 
to the firemen, gave place to the Newlands act, which provides for a board of media- 
tion and conciliation and for more satisfactory methods of procedure; (2) in two con- 
certed movements in eastern territory the firemen, the conductors, and trainmen 
obtained, through arbitration, increases in rates of pay and changes in working condi- 
tions; (3) differences between the four train-service brotherhoods and the Southern 
Pacific ‘‘Pacific’’ System in the matter of electric service, were somewhat adjusted; 
(4) there was an arbitration award relating to wages and working conditions of firemen, 
conductors, and trainmen on the Chicago & Western Indiana and the Belt Railway of 
Chicago; (5) on the Southern Pacific “Atlantic” System a strike of engineers, firemen, 
conductors, and trainmen was brought to an end through mediation. There were also 
the settlements of a few more such disputes in southern territory through mediation.—- 
Fred Wilbur Powell, Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1914. B. D. Bh. 


The Indian Immigration Crisis in South Africa: Its Effect on Indo-British Rela- 
tions.—One of the most vital socio-political problems which are threatening the delicate 
Indo-British relations is the Indian immigration crisis in South Africa. Some of the 
striking grievances of the immigrants are: (1) difficulty (a) to acquire, and even lease 
property, (b) to secure licenses to engage in trade and vending; (2) imposition of a 
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poll tax of £ 3 per annum on each Indian, his wife, and each of his sons and daughters 
above the age of thirteen; (3) questioning of the legality of marriage contracted 
according to Hindu, Moslem, Sikh, and other non-Christian rites, and the legitimacy 
of children born in such wedlock; (4) interference in religious observances by barring 
out priests and preceptors; His Majesty’s Imperial Government has practically paid 
no heed to the cries of the suffering thousands. The fact that respectable women 
have been thrown into prison and their very chastity has been suspected has aroused 
the dumb millions of India, so much so that the proverbially meek Hindu women have 
come out of their exclusions to join their husbands and sons in the open field of battle 
of “passive resistance.’’—Saint Nihal Sing, Fort Nightly Review, March, 1914. 
B. D. Bh. 


The Superfluous Woman: Her Cause and Cure.—The increasing disproportion of 
the sexes in England, especially with a striking excess of unmarried females to un- 
married males, has, for long, presented serious problems to the sociologists of the 
country. (1) The longevity of women—especially widows—under modern conditions 
of life and hygiene, (2) the increasing number of women driven into “the labor-market”’ 
in their marriageable ages, (3) the scarcity of possible husbands and homes (this latter 
is due to a misinterpretation of census reports, since the number of the females does not 
threateningly exceed that of the males—if the figures are studied in reference to the 
marriageable age), and (4) even the so-called economic freedom of women and the 
enlargement of their field of activity have by many been held responsible for (a) ever- 
increasing celibacy, (6) “physiologically married” relationships, (c) disintegration of 
family lives, and (d) the creation of abnormal taste for wild freedom of unmarried life 
among the.youths of the community. In main, these problems have been regarded as 
the inevitable effects of modern economic conditions. But the problem is a psycho- 
logical one. The root of all the causes can be summed up in one word—*“luxury.” 
We must learn to breed fewer teachers, typists, and government clerks, since we want 
more mothers, wives, and cooks.—Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun, Nineteenth Century 
and After, March, 1914. B. D. Bh. 


Schmoller as a Politician.—Gustav Schmoller has begun to lessen his collegiate 
activities in order that he may devote more of his time to political studies. As a 
result of this, we have his recently published Character Sketches. Included therein 
are several productions of his younger days, and special tributes to Adolf Wagner and 
Ernst Franke, as well as sketches defending Adam Smith and Friedrich Lizt. Up to 
the present time Schmoller has posed as an “‘old-school” liberalist, and in much that he 
writes there is still the ring of the *60’s. One is almost led to believe that the great 
German question was not settled in 1866 and 1870. As court historian, Schmoller 
has remained firm to his early type of thought. He has always been an ardent admirer 
of Bismarck and a great advocate of ‘““Germanism.’’—Dr. Richard Bahr, “‘Schmoller 
als Politiker,”’ Die Zukunft, October, 1913. M. C. E. 


The Woman Peril in American Education.—Statistics show that children attend 
school in greatest numbers between the ages of ten and fourteen. These most impres- 
sionable years are spent in the grades and secondary school almost wholly under 
women teachers. Only a negligible number of boys go on to higher education where 
men teachers predominate. Instruction in book knowledge is overemphasized; the 
training in character through the personal, psychical influence of the teacher is of 
greater consequence. The training of our boys in whom force of character is a first 
essential is intrusted to women. As a result they are made emotional, illogical, and 
non-combative. Men and women are essentially different. Neither can wholly 
understand the other. The influence of women teachers does violence to the boy’s 
nature. It is not woman’s teaching ability that is in question. In New York and 
Boston 89 per cent of the public-school teachers are women. Women will accept 
lower salaries than men, and the salaries paid to men are not large enough to attract 
men who have to support a family into teaching. Girls should be largely under the 
charge of women, boys, of men.—F. E. Chadwick, Educational Review, February, 1914. 
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A Co-operative Industrial Course: The Experience of Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
—In response to a demand of the manufacturers, the Fitchburg high school, in 1908, 
adopted a combination of a practical shop and school course for boys of fourteen to 
eighteen years, based on the University of Cincinnati plan. Ten manufacturers of 
steam engines, pumps, grinding machinery, lathes, planers, foundry work, etc., offered 
their shops for the practical instruction of apprentices, if the school would give the 
theory and correlative material. The industrial course is co-ordinate with the college- 
preparatory or commercial courses and it requires four years’ work. Boys electing 
the industrial course spend all of their first year in the school. The last three years, 
one-half of the time is spent in the shops, the manufacturers taking the boys in pairs 
alternating each week so that the work goes right on. In school the boys are taught 
how to solve the practical problems which they encountered in the shop the week before, 
along with business English, mechanical terms and theory, shop mathematics, drawing, 
physics, chemistry, commercial geography, American history and civics, and first aid 
to the injured. Boys are paid for their work in the shops, for the first year ten cents 
per hour, for the second, eleven cents, and for the third, twelve and a half cents. 
Thus the boy is encouraged to stay in school, and many can afford to stay who other- 
wise would have to drop out. The industrial teacher keeps in close touch with the 
boys’ progress in the shops. The plan has now been extended to include office work, 
textile establishments, and other of the city’s industries. Plans are in the making 
for similar provision for girls in the commercial course, to spend part of their time at 
practical work in the office, counting-room, or store. The manufacturers, business, and 
professional men are in hearty sy mpathy with the movement.—Joseph G. Edgerly, 
Educational Review, December, 1913. 


The Progress of Eugenics.—Eugenics will be a very much larger and more difficult 
matter than the eugenics of Galton. Recognizing the vast differences in human stocks 
and the greater value of fine people to a nation, he argued that we must encourage 
parenthood on the part of persons belonging to "fine stocks s, and to that project he 
gave the name of eugenics. However, the overwhelming new evidence as to the 
influence of parental nutrition upon offspring made it apparent that eugenics required 


much more than selection and rejection for parenthood. Eugenics as thus presented 
differs widely, in scientific assumptions and in practical proposals, from that which is 
commonly taught and advocated in Great Britain —C. W. Saleeby, Forum, April, 
1914. . B. E. 


The Psychological Limit of Eugenics.—Even if a perfect eugenic system were in 
vogue, practically every social problem which we are now trying to solve would still 
remain. In spite of the good eugenics may have done, it has also done a very great 
harm in diverting attention from the really fundamental problems which underlie the 
question of race improvement. The germ plasm can in no way remove the principal 
obstacles to race progress. Some of them are social classes, race prejudice, industrial 
strife, the social and economic position of women; and they are psychological problems. 
Therefore it will not do to attribute such maladjustments to a race inferiority. If 
eugenics succeeds in establishing in the popular mind the tremendous social value of 
heredity that it is trying to establish, it will overthrow a mass of valuable work of the 
last decade.—Herbert A. Miller, Popular Science Monthly, April, 1914. J. E. E 


Abnormal Childhood in the Houses of Correction.—In the interest of society 
an urgent reform is demanded. This is the psychiatric organization of the houses 
of correction, the mental examination of all juvenile delinquents therein, and the 
medico-pedagogical treatment of those abnormals who are susceptible of education.— 
Constanza Pascal, ‘‘L’enfance anormale dans les maisons de correction,’ La revue 
philanthropique, January, 1914. R. H. L. 


Syndicalism and Legislation.—In England, the parliamentary reformers disap- 
prove of strikes but advocate official action. The syndicalists advocate direct action. 
In France, the syndicalists are discovering, through experience, the deceptiveness 
of struggle, and they are favoring legislative opportunism. In Germany, the Socialists 
are becoming more syndicalistic, not following the example of France, where syndical- 
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ism is waning. Syndicalism alone is not sufficient, but should be combined with 
legislation as ameliorative factors.—V. Brants, “Syndicalisme et législation,” Revue 


sociale catholique, February, 1914. 


Infant Welfare Stations in Yonne in 1912.—Breast feeding shows its superiority 
to artificial feeding of infants by the following infant death-rates: in 1912, breast-fed 


infants 1.74 per cent against 2.95 per cent for the artificially fed. 
1g11 the ratios were 2.30 per cent against 7.63 per cent. 


In the hot year of 
In 67 communes the records 


of eighteen years show a reduction in infant death-rate from 11.60 per cent to 

8.59, as the result of establishment of infant welfare stations.—Marois, “‘Les consulta- 

tions de nourissons dans I’Yonne en 1912,” La revue philanthropique, October, 1913. 
R. H. L 
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